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Sunset and evening star, 
And one clear call for me! 

And may there be no moaning of the bar, 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 

When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that, the dark! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell, 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of time and place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
—Alfred Tennyson 
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CLARENCE AUGUSTUS BARBOUR 


FAREWELLS TO PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


President Barbour’s prospective departure from Rochester in order 
to become President of Brown University has called forth many 
spontaneous expressions of great esteem for one of the foremost citi- 
zens of this fair city of high quality and fine culture. 

As introductory to Professor Moehlman’s appreciation of Dr. Bar- 
bour’s presidency, given below, it will be of interest to our alumni 
and friends if reference is made here to the more formal farewells 
our out-going President has received this Spring. 

Mr. Carter writes in this issue of the BuLLETIN concerning the 
Students Annual Dinner and how they transformed it into an im- 
pressive and memorable farewell to President and Mrs. Barbour. 
Since that time farewell dinners have been tendered them by the Lake 
Avenue Baptist Church of which Dr. Barbour was the beloved pastor 
for eighteen years, and by the faculties of the Divinity School and 
of its German and Italian Departments. Dinners have been given in 
Dr. Barbour’s honor by the Brown Alumni Association of Rochester, 
N. Y., and by a group of citizens under the chairmanship of the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Rochester, and also 
by the Thirty-third Degree Masons of the Rochester Consistory. A 
reception was tendered him by the Corinthian Temple Lodge, No. 805, 
at which over three hundred Masons were present. 

These tributes to President Barbour are but indications of a respect 
and a friendship too great and too deep for words. 


FACULTY TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


It is fitting that a more detailed reference be made to the dinner 
just referred to above given to Dr. and Mrs. Barbour by the facul- 
ties. 

Dr. Berry, as the senior professor, presided. After dinner he 
called first upon Professor Albert John Ramaker, head of the Ger- 
man Department, who rehearsed certain interesting chapters in the 
history of that Department and spoke very appreciatively of Presi- 
dent Barbour’s loyal and sympathetic relations to him and his col- 
leagues through all the years of Dr. Barbour’s presidency. 

Dr. Antonio Mangano, Professor-in-charge of the Italian Depart- 
ment, told its unique story and paid his sincere respects to the Presi- 
dent, and Dr. Moehlman spoke of very important extra-Seminary 
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services Dr. Barbour has performed for the welfare of the city of 
Rochester. : 

Speaking on behalf of the faculty Professor Vichert called attention 
to the fact that President Barbour had shared in the election of every 
member of the staff. He then made appreciative reference to the 
happy relationships which had existed throughout, and affirmed that 
the faculty would always cherish grateful memories of the President’s 
unfailing courtesy and generous consideration. Reference was made 
further to Dr. Barbour’s activities in various positions of honor and 
responsibility which contributed indirectly to the success of the former 
Rochester Theological Seminary since through them its name and 
fame were extended and confidence in its work created. 

After a brief summary of the achievements which, in the words of 
the speaker, “shine like stars and shed lustre on President Barbour’s 
administration,’ Professor Vichert paid a sincere and fervent tribute 
to Mrs. Barbour, which, together with the closing sentences of his 
address we reproduce here: 

“The best thing which Dr. Barbour did for us I haven’t told yet. 
Back there in Providence he won the heart of a young woman and 
persuaded her to cast in her lot with him. She came with him to 
Rochester and we have no words to express our gratitude for that. 
Mrs. Barbour has lived among us, exercising her rare gifts and exert- 
ing her genial influence for the enrichment of our common life. We 
have enjoyed her music as she has led us in worship in Alvah Strong 
Parlor, and as she has delighted us in the social group. Her kindly, 
queenly spirit, her winsome and gracious presence, have brightened 
every circle in which we have met. The cordial and gracious hospi- 
tality which our President and she have so often extended to us in 
their home kindles a glow as we think of it tonight. We wish she 
might stay and yet, I suppose, without any regard for our feelings in 
the matter Dr. Barbour will insist upon her going to Providence. If 
she must go we want her to know what we think of her, and how we 
feel about it, and so I venture to say to her what I dare not say as an 
individual, but what with all warmth and fervency I may say for the 
group, ‘with our hearts’ best affections we thee endow.’ 

“We must not be selfish, even though our inclinations prompt us to 
be. Providence is a charming city. Those two thousand or more 
students, and the large faculty at Brown present a challenging sphere 
of influence and service. There, in that city are eager and expectant 
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people waiting and ready to enjoy, to appreciate, and be helped by 
what you will bring to them. We would not withhold from them 
what we have so greatly prized. 

“After all, you cannot really leave us. You may go to Providence 
and your future work may lie there, but something remains in us and 
in the students whom you have inspired that cannot be taken away. 
I like that tribute paid to our retiring President by a Rochester news- 
paper which said: ‘For forty years Dr. Barbour has helped Rochester 
keep its ideals high.’ That’s exactly what he has been doing for us 
in the seminary. Ideals of work, of achievement, and of character 
he has lifted high and clothed with light. I can speak no more fitting 
word as I close than simply to affirm that wherever members of this 
faculty and student body may go there President and Mrs. Barbour 
will live in lives made better by their presence.” 


“Character is moral order seen through the medium of an individual 
nature. . . . Men of character are the conscience of the society 
to which they belong.”—Emerson. 


“The prosperity of a country depends, not on the abundance of its 
revenues, nor on the strength of its fortifications, nor on the beauty of 
its public buildings; but it consists in the number of its cultivated citi- 
zens, in its men of education, enlightenment, and character; here are 
to be found its true interest, its chief strength, its real power.” 
Martin Luther. 


“A heautiful behavior is better than a beautiful form; it gives a 
higher pleasure than statutes and pictures; it is the finest of the fine 
arts.” —Emerson. 


“A good man is the finest fruit earth holds up to God.” 
—John Milton. 


“As one lamp lights another, nor grows less, 
To nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


IN APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 


Clarence A. Barbour—son of New England and of Brown Univer- 
sity, alumnus of the Rochester Theological Seminary, citizen of Roch- 
ester for four decades, cultured gentleman and Christian, charming 
after-dinner speaker and conversationalist, popular speaker at prepara- 
tory schools, colleges, and universities, rare friend, denominational 
and interdenominational leader, forceful preacher and loved pastor, 
earnest teacher, gifted lecturer and author of many articles and vol- 
umes, lover of hymns, devoted trustee of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary for many years, its honored president for fourteen years 
including the terrible period of the world war, president of The Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School, president-elect of Brown University— 
we salute you. 

Clarence Augustus Barbour was born April 21, 1867, at Hartford, 
Conn. His father was the Honorable Heman H. Barbour, long Judge 
of Probate in Hartford. His eldest brother was the Honorable Joseph 
L. Barbour, recognized as one of the leaders of the bar in Connecticut, 
and for one term speaker of the House of Representatives in the 
Connecticut Legislature. Another brother was Rev. Thomas S. Bar- 
bour, D.D., for thirteen years foreign secretary of the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. A third brother was Rev. Heman H. 
Barbour, pastor in South Norwalk, Conn., Columbus, Ohio, Lockport, 
N. Y., and Newark, N. J. A fourth brother is Rev. Henry M. Bar- 
bour, D.D., rector of Trinity Protestant Episcopal Church of Trenton, 
N. J., for twenty years and of the Church of the Beloved Disciple, 
New York City, for twenty years, now rector-emeritus. <A _ fifth 
brother is Rev. John B. Barbour, pastor for eighteen years in Geneva, 
Syracuse, and Mumford, N. Y., and Erie, Pa. 

Dr. Barbour attended the high school of his native city, winning a 
place on the honor roll for scholarship and graduating in 1884. In 
the third year, with William Lyon Phelps, now professor of English 
Literature in Yale University, he organized the High School Debating 
Society, which has been in continuous existence since its organization. 
In this same year he took first prize in the annual public speaking con- 
test open to all the students of the school. 

At Brown University numerous college and class honors were won, 
such as membership in the Phi Beta Kappa Society, second prize in 
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the sophomore prize speaking, unanimous selection as senior class day 
orator, management of the College Glee Club for two years, member- 
ship in the same organization for four years, business management of 
the Liber Brunensis, membership in the Delta Kappa Epsilon Frater- 
nity. During each of the four years of his college course, President 
Barbour gave a hundred hours to teaching and administration in the 
evening schools of Providence. In his senior year he held the prin- 
cipalship of the Richmond Street Evening School, supervising the work 
of sixteen teachers and four hundred fifty pupils. In 1909 his Alma 
Mater honored herself by conferring upon her distinguished son the 
degree of doctor of divinity; and in 1928 by calling him to be the 
successor of President Faunce. 

At Providence, Rhode Island, Florence Newell was born and there 
in 1891 became the wife of Dr. Barbour. 

For eighteen years, from May 1891 until May 1909, Dr. Barbour 
was pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church of Rochester, his first 
and only pastoral relation. During those years 1313 persons were 
added to the membership, 860 of them by baptism, while the member- 
ship of the church increased from 504 to 1195. During those eighteen 
years there was raised for the expenses of the church, including the 
maintenance of the church work, building improvements and repairs, 
$207,338.21, and for benevolences, $72,455.80, a total of $279,794.01. 
Besides being minister of the Lake Avenue Church, Dr. Barbour made 
Rochester his parish, working hard and effectively in opposition to 
misrule, supporting all measures concerned with the development of 
good citizenship. He could be depended upon to strike for righteous- 
ness. Thus his life is intimately interwoven with the progress of 
Rochester. 

Several of the tributes paid to his conspicuous devotion to the larger 
interests of the community should be made available to a larger circle. 
Some of these date from his resignation as pastor of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church to enter the secretaryship of the International Com- 
mittee of the Young Men’s Christian Association of North America 
where he served for six years, others from his acceptance of the call 
to Brown University. 

The “Rochester Evening Times,” April 18, 1909, said editorially: 


“The saying is true that the indispensable man is not numerous. 
Yet if it were put to a vote, we are inclined to think that Rev. 
Dr. Clarence A. Barbour would come pretty close to being selected 
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as that citizen of Rochester whom Rochester would least like to 
lose. He has been so rare a combination of idealist and practical 
worker, and in so many directions has contributed effectively to 
the advancement of good projects, that the entire community joins 
with the members of his immediate parish in regretting his trans- 
fer but in the consolation of knowing that wherever he shall go 
he will signally distinguish himself in other fields. In contribut- 
ing him to this widened ministry, Rochester will have the truth of 
the slogan: ‘Rochester made means quality.’ His character as a 
vital example of practical Christianity has been almost wholly of 
Rochester manufacture. Hither he came, eighteen years ago, as a 
young theologian fresh from the divinity school. Here he has 
built up, word by word, and act by act, that reputation for insight, 
sympathy and force which finally marked him as the best fitted 
man in the entire nation to supervise and vitalize the religious 
work of a great international organization.” 


Professor Henry F. Burton who was acting as president of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester wrote, under date of April 28, 1909: 


“Tf I may be permitted in the absence of President Rhees to 
speak for the University, I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of Dr. Barbour’s constant interest in the college students, 
and his ready and eloquent response to every call, whether for 
instruction or exhortation. But Dr. Barbour has spoken no less 
eloquently in actions than in words in favor of all that is best and 
most admirable. It would be difficult to find in the ministry of 
any city one more worthy to be commended to young men as a 
model Christian citizen. His intelligent interest in public affairs, 
his willingness to give time and effort to every good cause, his 
courage in combating evil in public and private life, and the lofty 
ideals in character and conduct which he has inculcated and ex- 
emplified, will not be forgotten in Rochester.” 


Professor George M. Forbes, then president of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Rochester, under date of April 29, 1909, wrote: 


“Dr. Barbour felt the call of the community, and took the place 
as a leader marked out for him by splendid equipment. At every 
step of the way, during the whole process of building upon the 
civic foundation he has helped to establish, his wisdom, effort and 
influence have been always at the disposal of all who have been 
engaged in the difficult task of educational betterment. He is 
one of the first to realize in his own work the newer and broader 
conception of the Christian ministry, showing that every work ~ 
which aims at the moral and educational uplift of the community 
is the minister’s work. With the history of this city his name is 
indissolubly linked by noble service.” 
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The May, 1909, “Brick Church Life” of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church of Rochester, said editorially : 


“The resignation of Dr. Barbour as pastor of the Lake Avenue 
Baptist Church has called forth an extraordinary expression of 
popular affection and respect from the city at large. It shows 
how vitally and at how many points he has shared and influenced 
the community life. As pastor, as citizen, and as man, he has 
shown a fineness and strength of character which has commanded 
unusual approbation. If he has any enemies they are only among 
those whose enmity is an honor. The church is stronger, the civic 
life is on a higher plane, and uncounted men, women, and children 
are better and happier because he has lived and worked among 
us and for us. The gratitude and good wishes of all who know 
him, even by reputation, follow him into his new field of wide- 
spread influence as one of the Associate Secretaries of the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association.” 


The Rochester Democrat and Chronicle said in its news columns on 
October 12, 1928: 


“Whether Dr. Clarence A. Barbour, head of the Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School, accepts or declines his call to the presidency 
of Brown University, announced yesterday, he has established in 
Rochester an enviable record as a citizen, and in this country as 
a leader of young men and boys. Some of Dr. Barbour’s activi- 
ties, which have increased since his early ministry, have been in a 
sense overshadowed by the more prominent offices of later years, 
but with the prospect of his leaving in view, long-time co-workers 
recall how much he has meant to enterprises less renowned than 
great universities, and to the life of his community. 

“He was not too busy when minister of a large congregation 
at Lake Avenue Baptist Church, to be interested in city schools. 
When the members of the Board of Education were elected by 
various wards, and almost hopelessly entwined with politics, he 
was one of those citizens who brought about the present system 
of having commissioners-at-large elected by the entire city. At 
the time Rochester had but one library, Dr. Barbour was a mem- 


ber of its board. . . . In later years, and at the present, he 
is not too occupied to serve still on the board of a great library 
system. 


“From 1894 until 1902, Dr. Barbour was vice-president of the 
Rochester Good Government Club. 

“In the midst of his duties as a minister he served as president 
of the Christian Endeavor Society of New York State, about 
the year 1896. For a number of years he has been on the Board 
of Directors of the Rochester School for the Deaf. 
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“Dr. Barbour has been president of the Federation of Churches 
in Rochester and Monroe County. 

“‘T think no man in Rochester is better known in church and 
Y. M. C. A. circles throughout the world, than Dr. Barbour,’ was 
the expression of Herbert P. Lansdale, general secretary of the 
Rochester association, when asked about Dr. Barbour’s connec- 
tion with the organization. ‘In 1909 he ieft the ministry of the 
Lake Avenue Church to go on the International Committee of the 
Y. M. C. A. He was one of the secretaries and was associated 
with Dr. John R. Mott, general secretary. For six years he visited 
associations in all parts of the United States and Canada in the 
interest of the Religious-Work activities. In war time he had 
charge of the Y. M. C. A. camps in the United States. He is now 
a member of the Advisory Council of the Rochester Association.’ 

“Tn 1916 and 1917, Dr. Barbour was president of the Northern 
Baptist Convention. He is now chairman of its Board of Edu- 
cation. In 1924, he was fraternal delegate to the Baptist Union 
of Great Britain and Ireland, held in Cardiff, Wales.” 


Again the same newspaper said in its news columns on October 15, 
1928 : 


“The well rounded ecclesiastic—the man who soars high in the 
science and teaching of theology—presumably must know a great 
deal about many other subjects. The writer was waiting, the 
other afternoon, in the ante-room adjacent to the office of Dr. 
Clarence A. Barbour, president of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, who has been elected to the presidency of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

“The room was lined with shelves, each shelf tightly packed 
with books, the majority of which, quite naturally, dealt with sub- 
jects of a religious nature. But interspersed among these volumes 
were other books, the titles of which indicated the broad vision 
of the owner, the catholicity of his taste in reading. 

““A Son of the Bowery,’ ‘The Life of Abraham Lincoln,’ 
‘Chauncey M. Depew,’ ‘David Livingstone,’ ‘On the Trail of the 
Immigrant,’ ‘Essays and Addresses by Phillips Brooks,’ ‘Common 
Sense in Politics,’ ‘Life of Henry Drummond,’ ‘The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok,’ were a few of the books in this theological 
collection which had little to do with theology. 

“Dr. Barbour, if he accepts the election to Brown University, 
is the type of person who should win and hold the affection of the 
undergraduate body. Practically all of his life he has been asso- 
ciated with young men; he knows their problems, their frailties, 
their ambitions and foibles. He understands their sports. He is, 
in fact, a keen admirer of certain forms of athletics, and for many 
years was an active member of the Rochester Athletic Club.” 
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The Rochester Times-Union said editorially, October 11, 1928: 


“Election of the Rev. Dr. Clarence A. Barbour to the presi- 
dency of Brown University carries notable recognition of the high 
quality of the service this distinguished resident of Rochester has 
rendered to the institution of which he is the head, the Baptist 
faith, and the community in which he lives. 

“Executive ability and capacity for moral leadership are per- 
haps the outstanding qualifications sought in the head of a large 
institution today. Both of these have been displayed in marked 
degree by Dr. Faunce, who has resigned the presidency of Brown 
University after directing its destinies for nearly 30 years. Dur- 
ing that period the university has expanded until it now has 2,000 
students, a faculty of 150, and an assured place among the coun- 
try’s leading colleges and universities. 

“Dr. Barbour undoubtedly appreciates the honor in being se- 
lected as successor to President Faunce. Yet it is natural that 
he should feel some hesitancy in leaving the city to which he is 
so much attached, where he has spent most of his life, and where 
his work and personality are so highly appreciated. 

“If Dr. Barbour decides to accept the call to the presidency of 
Brown, as offering a wider field of usefulness, his departure will 
be a distinct loss to Rochester, as well as to the Colgate-Roches- 
ter Divinity School of which he has been the head since 1915. He 
was for 18 years pastor of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church, has 
frequently been active in civic affairs in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, and has wide reputation as a preacher and public 
speaker.” 


The Rochester Journal and Post Express said editorially, October 
42-1925: 


“Fully appreciating the high honor that has come to the Rey. 
Dr. Clarence A. Barbour through his election to the presidency of 
Brown University, Rochester receives the news with more regret 
than rejoicing. 

“That it because it is likely to take from this city a most dis- 
tinguished citizen whose usefulness has been tested in forty years 
of residence here; whose friendships here have been cemented 
for lifetimes. 

“ ‘Rochester, to me, is the finest city in the world,’ said Doctor 
Barbour, reluctant to make a decision that would take him away. 
Regardless of creed, the people of Rochester return that affection. 

“But, aside from all the considerations of friendship, it was 
hoped that he might long continue as the head of Colgate-Roch- 
ester Divinity School, which is now entering on a new era of 
building and expansion. 
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“It would be too much to ask Dr. Barbour to refuse the presi-. 
dency of this great university, his own Alma Mater, with all the 
opportunities for service in that high office. 

“If Dr. Barbour goes, the city will wish him godspeed, thank- 
ful so much of his life and work has been here. If he remains 
here, the people of this city will be thankful.” 


The following editorial appeared in the Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle, October 20, 1928: 


“For 40 years Dr. Clarence A. Barbour has helped Rochester 
to keep its ideals high. His has been a voice calling along the 
paths of civic decency, his has been an influence towards the en- 
during moral values that make a city great. He has come to 
typify for the people of this city a type of character that is far 
above denominational lines, a spiritual companion of such Roch- 
ester churchmen as Bishop McQuaid, Dr. Algernon Crapsey and 
Rabbi Max Landsberg. 

“So the decision of Dr. Barbour to accept the presidency of 
Brown University is a matter of sincere regret forall people in- 
terested in the finer part of Rochester’s life. It is a matter of 
regret to Dr. Barbour himself, for he had expected to complete 
his life work in Rochester, where he began it, and only the call 
of larger opportunity could have drawn him away. 

“As minister of the Lake Avenue Baptist Church for 18 years, 
as president of the Rochester Theological Seminary, recently 
merged with the Colgate Divinity School, as public-spirited citi- 
zen, as the friend of music and culture, Dr. Barbour has grown 
so deeply into Rochester’s life that no array of facts is needed to 
prove his usefulness to the city. His going will leave a void that 
cannot be filled as he has filled it. 

“All Rochester will wish both for him and for Brown Univer- 
sity many years of fruitful service in a field where he is eminently 
equipped to serve.” 


In May, 1909, Dr. Barbour became associate-secretary of the Re- 
ligious Work Department of the International Committee of Young 
Men’s Christian Association. He was regarded as one of the strong 
men on the teams of expert religious workers of the Men and Re- 
ligion Forward Movement. When Fred B. Smith retired from the 
executive secretaryship of the Religious Work Department in 1914, 
Dr. Barbour was chosen to succeed him. During the six years of his 
connection with the International Y. M. C. A. Dr. Barbour delivered 
1770 addresses, attended 1313 conferences, addressed 488,000 peo- 
ple, and travelled 217,417 miles. 
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In 1915, Dr. Barbour was chosen president of the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary as successor to Augustus Hopkins Strong who dur- 
ing forty years had led Rochester to ever greater achievement. After 
two committees of the Board of Trustees had failed to solve the ques- 
tion of a successor to President Strong, the matter was left with the 
standing Committee on Instruction. This committee began its work 
by addressing a communication to all members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, members of the faculty and prominent alumni, asking them to 
suggest the names of those whom they thought eligible and to indi- 
cate the order of their preference. It was the response to these let- 
ters which centered attention upon Dr. Barbour. His name was far 
in the lead. On Tuesday, January 26, 1915, he was elected to the 
presidency. 

On the afternoon of April 1, 1915, at the usual chapel hour, the 
student body sang “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” listened to 
the reading of a portion of the fifteenth chapter of the gospel accord- 
ing to John, joined in a prayer that recalled experiences of the past 
and turned with confidence to the tasks of the coming years, and then 
in an outburst of enthusiasm greeted with prolonged applause Roch- 
ester’s new president. After such a welcome, President Barbour must 
have been convinced that faculty, students, and alumni could be de- 
pended upon to support all his plans for a greater Rochester. 

The lines with which President Barbour’s first informal address to 
the student body closed should be added: 


“IT walk down the Valley of Silence, 
Down the dim, voiceless valley—alone! 
And I hear not the fall of a footstep 
Around me, save God’s and my own; 
And the hush of my heart is as holy 
As hovers where angels have flown. 


But far on the deep there are billows 
That never shall break on the beach; 

And I have heard songs in the silence 
That never shall float into speech; 

And I have had dreams in the valley 
Too lofty for language to reach.” 


The presidency of Dr. Barbour must be interpreted against the back- 
ground of the World War. From 1917-1919, President Barbour de- 
voted most of his time to war work. For half a decade, the seminary 
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suffered seriously from the consequences of the international conflict. 
In 1919 the student body reached its low, 53 students, for the period 
of his administration. But in 1926 it reached its high, 96. Dr. Bar- 
bour voted for the election of every professor on the present faculty. 
The following professors were added to the faculty of the Seminary 
during his incumbency: Justin W. Nixon, John R. Brown, John F. 
Vichert, Earle B. Cross, Frank O. Erb, and Leland F. Wood. In 
1923 both Dean Stewart and Professor Silvernail retired on reaching 
the age limit. Many faithful trustees and other officers of the semi- 
nary went to their reward during these years, including William B. 
Wallace, C. T. DePuy, H. A. Sherwin, M. T. Greenwood, Z. F. Wes- 
tervelt, Josiah R. Henderson, C. A. Mathews, Gershom M. Peters, A. 
J. Townson, Cyrus F. Paine, J. M. Bruce, W. H. Burger. It was dur- 
ing President Barbour’s administration that Professors Betteridge, 
Rauschenbusch, Gubelmann, Brown, Woelfkin, Mason, George Cross, 
Schneider, and President Augustus Hopkins Strong died. In connec- 
tion with the seventy-fifth anniversary a Forward Movement was un- 
dertaken which yielded good results until postponed on account of the 
plans for the consolidation of Rochester and Colgate. The six most 
noteworthy achievements of the presidency of Dr. Barbour are in their 
proper historical order: 1. The acquisition of the Karpinski Collec- 
tion of rare books and pamphlets of the early Lutheran Reformation 
through the generosity of Dr. H. H. Covell of Rochester, N. Y.; 
2. The $50,000 gift of Ambrose Swasey of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
maintenance and enlargement of the library; 3. The establishment of 
the F-. Wayland Ayer Lectureship by Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Fry of 
Camden, N. J.; 4. The endowment of the Woelfkin Professorship of 
Preaching; 5. The establishment of the Rauschenbusch Memorial 
Lectureship in the Application of the Christian Message through the 
generous initial gift of Mrs. Edmund B. Lyon of Rochester, N. Y. 
and the gifts of admirers of Dr. Rauschenbusch distributed over the 
circle of the earth; 6. Last but not least, the vigorous part taken by 
President Barbour with Chairman A. W. Beaven in the successful 
completion of the campaign for the Greater Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School. In this splendid campaign President Barbour placed a halo 
over the achievements of his administration. When President Bar- 
bour assumed charge of the seminary in 1915, its productive assets 
were $1,769,334.77. These totaled $2,177,038.72 in May, 1928. The 
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amalgamation with Colgate and the Greater Colgate-Rochester Cam- 
paign have increased this total by about three million dollars. 

Dr. Barbour was elected the first president of The Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School in July, 1928, whence he was called in October to the 
presidency of his Alma Mater, Brown University. 

A few press comments on the election to the presidency of Brown 
University follow: 

Provost William Allen Wilbur, of George Washington University, 
said in the Boston Globe of October 14, 1928, regarding his class- 
mate and long-time friend: 


“Few speakers among the universities and schools are as widely 
known or as well remembered as Dr. Barbour. My colleagues in 
George Washington University will confirm this. They will con- 
firm it at Williams, at Colgate, at Syracuse, at Denison, and at the 
University of Rochester; they will confirm it at Exeter and at 
Andover. 

“Rochester is a home city to him, in the affiliations of religious, 
fraternal, and civic interests. Dr. Barbour has been president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention and has received the widest 
recognition by his own people in service and affection. This call 
from his Alma Mater will give deep satisfaction to Brown men 
everywhere. 

“The spirit of youth is with Dr. Barbour; he plays golf, he 
drives a car, he sails a boat. To know him confirms good fellow- 
ship. 

“Education is the most personal thing in the world, and here 
is a man of radiant personality. He will bring to the student 
life of the college the understanding, the sympathy, the magna- 
nimity to continue and develop the gracious influence that through 
the years of President Faunce have been on College Hill.” 


From the Providence Journal, under date of October 11, 1928— 


“Dr. Barbour will come to Brown after a fourteen years’ presi- 
dency of an important theological institution, which was preceded 
by a long pastorate in Rochester. During his presidency he has 
also been Professor of Homiletics. 

“He is much more than a clergyman and theologian, however. 
He has a wide acquaintance throughout this country and Europe; 
he is a man of deep human interests; he possesses a keen sense 
of humor; he is devoted to wholesome sports, and in particular 
he is an inspirer of youth. For years he has been on the list of 
preachers at universities, colleges, and such first-class preparatory 
institutions as Andover and Exeter Academies and the Hill 
School.” 
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President W. H. P. Faunce, who in June, 1929, will complete an 
administration of thirty years as president of Brown, said in the Provi- 
dence Journal of October 11, 1928) 


“The election of Dr. Barbour as President has my cordial ap- 
proval. He was chosen by unanimous vote of the corporation and 
his election brings satisfaction and hope to all our faculty. I have 
known him for many years and in him I have found three unusual 
qualifications—soundness of judgment, power of presentation to 
any audience, large or small, and an extraordinary range of ac- 
quaintance with men in all sections of the country. We predict 
for him a fine administration.” 


President Barbour is the author or editor, or both, of “Fellowship 
Hymns,” 1910, used by many colleges and universities; “The Bible in 
the World of To-day,” 1911; “Principles and Methods of Religious 
Work for Men and Boys,” 1912; “Making Religion Efficient,” 1912; 
“Service Song Book,” 1917; various articles in magazines. 

The University of Rochester was the first to confer the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity upon Clarence Barbour. This was in 1901. Brown 
followed in 1909; Williams in 1920; Colgate in 1922. Meanwhile 
Syracuse, 1921, conferred an S.T.D.-and Denison, 1922, an LL.D. 
upon him. 

Auf Wiedersehen, Prexy. The best wishes of all his Colgate-Roch- 
ester friends accompany him as he enters upon his new duties. 


With Forward Face 


Let me but live my life from year to year, 
With forward face and unreluctant soul; 
Not hurrying to, nor turning from, the goal; 
Not mourning for the things that disappear 
In the dim past, nor holding back in fear 
From what the future veils; but with a whole 
And happy heart, that pays its toll 
To Youth and Age, and travels on with cheer. 


So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
O’er rough or smooth, the journey will be joy: 
Still seeking what I sought when but a boy, 
New Friendship, high adventure, and a crown, 
My heart will keep the courage of the quest, 
And hope the road’s last turn will be the best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS 


Iu Memnriamn 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, D.D. 


Throughout his whole life Dr. Cross had enjoyed excellent health, 
rarely, if ever, requiring the services of a physician. During his 
twenty-eight years of teaching he had never, until his last two weeks, 
missed a lecture because of illness. On January the seventh, while 
working in his office at the Divinity School, he became ill. He went 
to his home and a physician was called. After being confined to his 
bed for some days Professor Cross seemed to be making a rapid re- 
covery and during the third week of January he met several classes. 
On Friday of that week he taught for two hours and left for his home 
after making plans for the approaching mid-year examinations. On 
Saturday morning, January the nineteenth, he died. Funeral services 
were held on Monday at the home and at Immanuel Baptist Church ef 
Rochester. On Tuesday the body was taken to Toronto and laid to 
rest in Prospect Cemetery. 


THE SERVICE IN THE HOME 


At the brief and simple funeral service in the home fitting and 
heartfelt words were spoken concerning Dr. Cross by President Bar- 
bour and by his pastor, the Reverend James D. Morrison. 
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We are reminded today of the poem of Barbara MacAndrew: 


“Tt may be at the cock-crow, 
When the night is dying slowly 
In the sky, 
And the sea looks calm and holy, 
Waiting for the dawn 
Of the golden sun 
Which draweth nigh; 
When the mists are on the valleys, shading 
The rivers chill, 
And my morning star is fading, fading 
Over the hill, 
Behold I say unto you: Watch; 
Let the door be on the latch 
In your home; 
In the chill before the dawning, 
Between the night and morning, 
I may come. 
251 
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“So I am watching quietly 
Every day. 

Whenever the sun shines brightly, 
I rise and say: 

‘Surely, it is the shining of his face!’ 

And look unto the gates of his high place 
Beyond the sea; 

For I know he is coming shortly 
To summon me. 

And when a shadow falls across the window 
Of my room, 

Where I am working my appointed task, 

I lift my head to watch the door, and ask 
If he is come; 

And the angel answers sweetly 
In my home; 

‘Only a few more shadows, 
And he will come.’ ” 


We have gathered here as a company of friends, in the home of 
Dr. Cross. 

Dr. Cross loved his home, and bound his friends to him by very 
close ties. He had a genius for friendship, and his friendships were 
international. The first forty-seven years of his life were passed in 
Canada, the last nineteen years in the United States, three years at the 
Newton Theological Institution, sixteen years in Rochester, as pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology. 

He loved his home, his school, his church. His mind was to an un- 
usual degree characterized by clarity, vision, analysis, power of inter- 
pretation. He never blindly followed any other mind or group of 
minds. He was an individual, self-respecting, while kindly and 
tolerant towards the beliefs and utterances of others. He sought his 
own data and formed his own conclusions. John Finley said of Grover 
Cleveland that he bounded his thought north, and south, and east, 
and west, and was never satisfied until he had done so. So of Dr. 
Cross. When his conclusions were formed, he was ready to maintain 
them against all dissent, never in bitterness, always in the spirit of 
kindly good-will. 

But it is not of George Cross the scholar and the teacher of whom 
we think at this hour; it is of George Cross the loyal and affectionate 
friend, whose quiet face, in the beauty and majesty which have come 
to it in superlative measure, brings to us the great sense of personal 
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loss, of whom we are conscious as we linger here for a moment in the 
place which he loved so well. 


DSC Ly peeling a ee THE REVEREND JAMES DALTON MORRISON 

Others will think of him as teacher and writer, but we who knew 
him better think of him to-day in more intimate terms. Great as he 
was as scholar, he was greater still as friend. He loved books, but 
he loved people more—and how people loved him! In this community 
where he lived, in Canada where he was born and whither he returned 
each summer to rest and to write, and in the lands beyond the seas 
where he journeyed, there are many hearts poorer because he has gone 
home. 

He had a peculiar genius for friendship. It overleaped barriers 
of creed and color and class. Rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
laborers and business men all felt they had in him a friend who under- 
stood them and entered sympathetically into their experiences. With- 
out either condescension or presumption he met every man on his 
own level. “If we love one another,” says John, “God dwelleth in 
us.” No one could be long in the presence of Dr. Cross without 
feeling the gracious and uplifting presence of the Eternal. To really 
know him was to believe in goodness and in God. 

If his going brings to us so great a sense of loss, we can only imagine 
how deep must be the grief of those who knew him in the more intimate 
relations of husband, father, brother. Words seem empty in the 
shadow of such sorrow. . . . But we must not dwell on that side 
of the picture. His outlook on life was always cheerful, radiant, 
hopeful. He was always seeing the brighter side. He was ever greet- 
ing the unseen with a cheer. How fitting it is that his last volume 
published should conclude with George Matheson’s well known poem, 
“Oh Love that wilt not let me go.” This faith, as he then wrote, was 
also his own. For us it is loss, for him gain; for us grief, for him 
glory; for us the dark clouds, for him the silver lining. The memory 
of his life we shall ever cherish, and at each remembrance of him we 
shall give thanks to God that ours was the privilege of knowing him. 


THE SERVICE IN THE CHURCH 


The beautiful and impressive funeral service in the Immanuel Baptist 
Church immediately followed the service in the home. The pall- 
bearers, actual and honorary, were distinguished representatives of 
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education and religion in the city of Rochester. The students of the 
Divinity School, their hearts full of the feeling of bereavement, 
attended in a body. And many were the men and women who came 
to mourn and to thank God for their friend who had gone. 


The following tributes were paid to the departed teacher and 
Christian by men who knew him intimately and loved him greatly. 


ADDRESS 3.000. HIS PASTOR, THE REVEREND JAMES DALTON MORRISON 

I knew him as a student knows his teacher. What a privilege it 
was to sit at his feet and share his fine flashes of insight. To be sure, 
his penetrating questions sometimes startled us and made us tremble 
for our faith. But it was always that we might seek surer foundations 
on which to build a new temple, more secure, more adequate than the 
old. Many former students, who under his wise and kindly guidance 
have been led into a larger, firmer faith, give thanks that he came into 
their lives at the very time they needed him most. 

During the past year it has been my joy to know him in a yet more 
intimate way. I was his pastor; he was the chairman of our board of 
deacons, and a teacher in our church school. No one could be more 
loyal to his church or helpful to his pastor than was he. He was never 
absent from church or prayer-meeting when it was at all possible for 
him to be here. And when he came, he came with his whole mind and 
heart so that his presence was always an inspiration and a challenge. 
In conference and conversation he was most stimulating, considerate 
and far seeing. “Thus it came about that I who had first thought of 
him as a great teacher and scholar, came to think of him rather as 
a great Christian and friend. The better I knew him the more I 
realized how fully he exemplified the mind and spirit of the Master. 


Many things about him impressed me. I shall speak of only three, 
and of them, briefly. 


The first was his faith, so simple and so real. He was primarily 
a man of faith. The great essentials of Christian belief were the 
fixed stars by which he guided his life. As he himself might say, he 
was always trying to prove them because he could not help believing 
them. From an acquaintance with him in the analytical atmosphere 
of the class-room, where I saw the penetrating keenness of his mind, 
I came to a fuller understanding of him in the prayer-meeting, where I 
felt his warm spiritual nature in testimony and prayer. How reassur- 
ing, in these days of doubt, were the words that fell from his lips. 
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When he prayed it was easy to believe that God was really “closer than 
breathing, nearer than hands and feet.” 


Another thing that impressed me about him, was the integrity of 
his mind and heart. So scrupulously honest he was that he invariably 
understated his position, never permitting mere sentiment to seem to 
prove what reason could not demonstrate. When he did not know, 
when he was not sure, he frankly confessed the fact, and looked for 
further light. When one is tempted to doubt, it is heartening to 
remember that he who knew so much, who faced facts so fearlessly, 
who thought so clearly, was a great believer. 

But greatest of all was his loving heart. What a delightful, genial, 
companionable soul he was! He had knowledge, and faith, and in- 
tegrity, such as few ever have,—but the quality which seems to me to 
stand out above all others was his kingly kindness. He loved books. 
He loved to read them; he loved to write them. But he loved folks 
more. Unlike George Eliot he never felt that the caller who took him 
from his books was an intruder. On the contrary he welcomed all 
with enthusiasm and warmth. No student need fear to approach his 
door. “When you have any question that concerns my subject,” he 
would say, “just come and rouse me from dreaming over my typewriter 
or my books.” And how splendidly he used to insist that he learned 
more from his students than they ever did from him! 


His emphasis on the sacredness of personality was no mere class- 
room exercise. It was a dominating conviction of his life. He re- 
spected and made friends of people regardless of their social and 
intellectual status. In common folk he was always discovering the 
most uncommon virtues. Though a thorough scholar he was not a 
“bookish man.” In this community where he has lived and is loved, 
and across the lake in Canada, where for a quarter of a century he 
made his summer home, he has been known primarily not as a man 
of books but as a true and trusted friend and neighbor. 

The first time I journeyed to his summer home I enquired in the 
village, a few miles distant, for directions. Being under the impression 
that his titles would be of service I used them all: 

“Can you tell me which road leads to the home of Dr. Cross?” I 
asked an aged villager. 

The stranger stared at me with the look of one who is probing the 
depths of memory. 
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“Professor Cross,” I added, “the Rev. Dr. Cross. He’s from 
Rochester. A professor in the Theological Seminary there. Lives 
here in the summer. You surely must have heard of him.” 

The old man shook his head. I was about to turn away when sud- 
denly a smile illumined his face. 

“Oh, George Cross, you mean,” he exclaimed, “of course I know 
him, and a grand man he is. . . . Take the first road to the left.” 

To the aged villager the titles instead of identifying only obscured the 
man. Even over here where we knew his scholarly attainments we 
were so charmed by his kindly, Christian character that we forgot all 
else. 

Of him, as of John Bunyan whom he greatly admired, it may be 
said that his last errand before being stricken was an errand of mercy. 
Through the worst storm we have had this winter he walked two miles 
to visit a sick member of the church. With his usual sprightly step 
he made his way against the wind. Presently a pain smote him above 
the heart. Forgetful of self he pressed on and fulfilled his mission. 

Now he is gone, but he is not dead. He lives in the books he has 
written. He lives in the lives of the students he has enriched by his 
teaching. He lives in us who knew him and loved him and who to 
the long last will cherish his memory. His echoes will “roll from soul 
to soul, and grow forever and forever.” 

But his is not merely the immortality of influence. Only three weeks 
ago he stood in this pulpit where I now stand to give the address at 
the funeral service of two members of his Sunday School class. How 
beautifully and. how helpfully on that occasion he voiced his faith in 
the life eternal. Now as we look back it seems’ as though it were his 
own cry of victory in the face of death. 

The hymns which we are singing to-day were his favorites. The 
one which we are going to sing now was a particular favorite and is 
included at the request of Mrs. Cross. How fitting it is that we 
should sing it at this service in honor of his Homegoing! 


“Forever with the Lord!” 
Amen so let it be! 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
*Tis immortality. 


Here in the body pent, 
Absent from Him I roam, 
Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 
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My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near, 
At times, to faith’s forseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear! 
Ah, then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love, 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Then, then I feel that He, 
Remembered or forgot, 
The Lord, is never far from me, 

Though I perceive Him not. 


So when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 
By death I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 
ay eta eee ene ee Be EMERITUS PROFESSOR J. W. A. STEWART 
Permit me to put in words some of the impressions I received re- 
garding our departed friend from an acquaintance of more than two 
score years, and a friendship prolonged and ever growing in intimacy 
through many years. 


I think of his zest of life, his joy in living. He retained to the 
end a certain youthfulness, a buoyancy of spirit. He always walked 
with a spring in his step. He loved to sing, whether the hymn in 
worship or the song in social gatherings. He could laugh; he could 
join in simple, friendly jollity. He lived close to nature; he loved 
the open, the sky, the fields, the flowing stream, the lake, the sea, his 
summer home, his apple orchard. He would detect the singing of 
a bird; he would catch sight of a pheasant in a field as he traveled in 
a swiftly moving train. He never forgot his early life on the farm; 
he never lost touch with the tillers of the soil; summer after summer 
he renewed his friendship with farmer friends. He was the farthest 
removed from pessimism; he was a welcome guest in any company ; he 
brought sunlight and cheer wherever he came. 
“Languor was not in his heart, 
Weakness was not in his word, 
Weariness not on his brow.” 

He was “Radiant with ardor divine.” 

I think, too, of his sense of dignity. I do not mean that he cultivated 
a dignified air: this you could not associate with one so genuinely 
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democratic. Nor do I mean that he could stand on his dignity, 
although this he could do, as I knew him to do in at least one instance. 
I refer to his feeling of worth, of his worth as a man, of human worth; 
his convictions regarding the significance of our human powers and 
capacities, regarding man’s place in creation and his destiny. He 
believed that there is in us something of intrinsic and eternal value. 
He would not deny our relationship with lower forms of life, but he 
believed profoundly that we are more than animal and more than 
machines, and that our true affinity is with the Eternal God. Once 
in a club meeting, in a discussion on Immortality, he almost startled 
me by saying “I refuse to cease to exist.” This was not irreverent, 
it was not a challenge of the Supreme Power; it was just his way of 
asserting his belief in the rationality of that Power, and in the dignity, 
the worth of man as God has made him. 

And there was his intellectual quality. How keen, how alert he 
was! And could anyone be more open-minded! Thoughts, ideas, 
points of view always interested him. He specialized in philosophy in 
his University course under a most stimulating teacher whose memory 
he never ceased to revere. He loved philosophy to the end of his days. 
He welcomed truth from every quarter. He was well versed in history. 
His eyes were open to the findings of natural science whatever their 
implications for reality. Truth for him was not a closed circle, its 
circumference had open doors and was, itself, ever expanding. He 
was a professor of theology, but he never professed that he compre- 
hended all of God and his ways. He never wavered in his belief 
in God. He “at least believed in soul,—was very sure of God.” God, 
the Christian God, was the center and inspirer of all his thinking. 
But he could sympathize with one who was “perplexed in faith.” I 
recall hearing him in another club meeting, endeavoring to appreciate 
the thinking of one who seemed to have drifted from theism; to such 
a one he could be friend and helper. It is easy to imagine what he 
must have been to his students as he challenged their powers and led 
them in canvassing the great questions of the Christian religion. 

Coming to his moral quality one does not have to speak with care, 
with studied reserve, with qualification, lest one infringe upon the 
truth. He was no Pharisee, he would be the last to “thank God that 
he was not as the rest of men.” But to us who knew him how sound, 
how wholesome, how strong his character seemed. Integrity, upright- 
ness, transparency, consistency, fearlessness, loyalty,—words like these 
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press for utterance when we think of him. With him all must be 
open, aboveboard. He concocted no schemes or plans; he was no 
diplomat; intrigue was abhorrent to him. You might always know, 
and all the world might know, where he stood; he concealed nothing. 
He enthroned the “moral imperative;” he could not play fast and 
loose with moral distinctions. And along with all this how kind he 
was, how generous, how helpful and sympathetic. Christ was truly 
his ideal. How one could count on him for any good cause! What 
a church member he was! what a loyal citizen! Because of his char- 
acter and his intelligence he carried weight wherever he went. He 
was always a man to be reckoned with. He commanded peculiar 
respect. His word was listened to, his counsel was sought; he was 
one upon whom you could build; he was rock and oak. 

Need I add that Dr. Cross was loved? There was no element of 
coldness or of distance in the respect we felt for him. Our respect 
was warm through and through with genuine affection. He was loved 
by men and women, by old and by young, by his students and by his 
farmer friends. On this I must not dwell. What a sense of loss we 
all feel as we think we shall see and hear him no more. How much 
has gone from our lives! It was once said of another at his funeral 
service, “It is easy to believe in immortality beside this man’s bier.” 
I would make these words my own as I look upon the bier of Dr. 
Cross, my friend in God. 
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We have met with a great loss. One has gone from us whom we 
can ill spare. To the school his going brings problems very difficult of 
solution. To the church there has come a bereavement very real and 
very great. To us of the circle of his friends, life can never be quite 
the same. To his household the loss is irreparable. There is no 
complete healing for that wound. 

I need not say to you that Dr. George Cross was a very remarkable 
man. He was a fine student, even in his early years, making an honor- 
able record in the University of Toronto, McMaster University, and in 
his post-graduate work in the University of Chicago. After fourteen 
years in the pastorate, he began to teach, in the year 1901, first in 
McMaster University, then in the Newton Theological Institution, 
then at Rochester. I am sure that he felt that the crown of his life- 
work was in our own city. We, his colleagues in the faculty, his 
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students of the present undergraduate body, the alumni for sixteen 
years, scattered as they are about the circle of the globe, we who 
were with him in the close and fratetnal relations of membership in 
literary organizations, or as fellow members of the church to the 
organization and maintenance of which he gave so much of time and 
thought and sacrifice, bring to his memory today our tribute of honor 
and of love. 

The Athenian orator Pericles, speaking of the first Athenians who 
fell in the Peloponnesian War, doubted the fitness of words of eulogy. 
Tennyson, in his “In Memoriam,” said that he did not care to stir 
about his friend “a little dust of praise.” 

The words of this afternoon by all of us who participate in the 
service constitute no eulogy, certainly no formal eulogy. He was too 
close and too dear to us for that. This is a gathering of friends 
who loved George Cross, who have come together to think and to 
speak with one another a little while as we bid him farewell. 

Dr. Cross loved nature, with its trees, and grass, and flowers, and 
sunshine. How often has he spoken to us of his joy in the revelations 
of nature, particularly as he found them in his summer home across 
the lake. 

He loved great literature, and his taste in literature was unerring. 

He loved that which was high and clean. Anything unclean about 
him, in any way, is utterly inconceivable. There had come to him 
the spiritual and: intellectual new birth, which made the low, and the 
vulgar, and the mean, forever low, and vulgar, and mean. Such things 
were out of his realm. In that respect he could say with his Master, 
“The prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing in me.” 

He was a great teacher. He stimulated and aroused the minds of 
his students. There was something real in the atmosphere of his 
class-room. 

He loved the lowly, those upon whom the hand of this world and 
of the present order of things has been laid roughly to beat them 
down and to keep them down. Some of us will not forget a chapel 
talk in which, not long ago, he spoke of the compassion of Jesus, and 
of His touch upon shadowed and burdened lives. 

He was a Christian man, who knew what it was to have communion 
with his God. None could doubt it who heard him pray. 

He highly recognized the service of others, perhaps especially the 
service of those who have sacrificed much that they might serve. After 
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his memorable visit of a few years ago to the Far East and to India, 
again and again he spoke in terms of deepest appreciation of the life 
and the service of Christian missionaries. They found always a friend 
and a champion in him. 

Since the tidings of his death came to me many miles from Rochester 
two days ago, I have thought much of what has come to that eager 
and inquiring and judicial mind. He was always anticipating that 
which would appear around the next turn in the road. 

The call came suddenly to him; not too suddenly, for he was ready. 
As I look back upon a railway journey which I took last Saturday, I 
realize that at the very hour when he went out into the unknown, I 
was reading that ever beautiful book “John Halifax, Gentleman,” and 
just then I was reading the account of the passing of Abel Fletcher, 
how during the day he had gone about his usual occupations, how there 
had been no definite indication of a speedy call, how he had gone 
to his library to write, and how there they found him a little later, 
his pen in his hand, and the words written, “Dear friend, tomorrow 
I shall be—” and that was all! Last Friday evening Dr. Cross was 
talking with his pastor of what would be on the morrow, and on many 
morrows. He did not know—he knows now. We may believe that 
he knows in a different and in a fuller way the Christ whom he loved 
and served, that he has found again those who were dear to him who 
had preceded him in his going, and that he has entered upon a new 
stage in what life has ever been to him, a voyage of discovery. 

And so we leave him, with no fear but that with him all is well. 


THE FUNERAL SERVICE IN TORONTO. 


When the friends of Dr. Cross in Toronto learned that his body 
was to be interred in that city they placed at the disposal of the family 
for the services the Walmer Road Baptist Church where he worshiped 
and was a deacon for a number of years and the Castle Memorial 
Chapel of McMaster University. It was felt to be in keeping with 
his simplicity that neither of these gracious offers be accepted. Ac- 
cordingly the service was held at the home of Mr. J. Herbert Cranston, 
67 South Drive. Mr. and Mrs. Cranston were both students of Dr. 
Cross at McMaster University and were numbered among his closest 
friends. A group of people distinguished in the educational and 
religious life of the city attended. The service was in charge of 
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Dr. Howard P. Whidden, Chancellor of McMaster University, who 
spoke from intimate association with his dead friend. Professor 
Ernest W. Parsons, of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, spoke 
on behalf of Professor Cross’ colleagues and friends in the United 
States. Dr. John J. MacNeill, President of the Baptist World Alliance, 
minister of Walmer Road Baptist Church, pastor and long time friend 
offered prayer. The principal address was given by the Reverend 
William A. Cameron, minister of Yorkminster Baptist Church, former 
student and beloved friend of Dr. Cross. It was a rich yet restrained 
tribute to one who had opened “great and effectual doors” to the 
speaker. Through the courtesy of Mr. Cameron the address is printed 
below. Chancellor Whidden conducted the services at the cemetery. 


FMD) ONO IN 25 Pe ore oo COUPE Oe 6 POANO GOBOD THE REVEREND WILLIAM A. CAMERON 


It is very difficult, in a few sentences, to convey the impression which 
gradually grows up from frequent contact with a nature so genuine, 
clear-sighted, active and many-sided in its interests as that of a 
revered teacher and friend like Dr. Cross. No fear of the exaggeration 
to which we are all prone in time of sorrow shall prevent me from 
saying that George Cross was the most stimulating and original pro- 
fessor in theology I have ever known. When he spoke every student 
felt that he had something to give, some message of his own. He 
never seemed to be merely saying things, but to be thinking aloud and 
with an intensity and originality most inspiring and impressive. His 
wealth of knowledge, his unerring spiritual insight and his felicity of 
language gave him the ear of students who wanted to learn. 


Here was a man who sincerely loved God with his mind. He 
believed that God is in all truth and is always seeking to lead His 
children to its fuller discernment. To be afraid of truth in any depart- 
ment of knowledge, to prevent scholarship from going forward in the 
ways of reverent investigation would have meant for him distrusting 
God, believing in the stagnant God of Deism, not the living God of 
Christianity. He never lost his head, never mistook half-truths for 
truths, or a will-o’-the-wisp for the morning star. He did not sail 
blithely over an uncharted sea without a compass. He could always 
sing “Chart and compass come from Thee; Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 
But he did not halt when he should move forward; he did not spend 
his time and energies in the past when God was marching on; he did 
not seek the living among the dead, nor think of faith as essentially an 
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attitude toward past facts, rather than as a companionship with a 
Living Leader. For him Christianity was never a temple among the 
tombs. It was ever a living, creative religion for the present day. Our 
friend could never even imagine that the ultimate facts and forces of 
the Gospel can lose any of their value by being better understood. 

And here was a man who sincerely loved God with his heart. He 
never belittled the part that feeling plays in the religious life. Schleier- 
macher had taught him that the essence of religion may be found in 
the feeling of utter dependence. At times he recognized himself as 
most consciously religious in 


“that serene and blessed mood 
In which the affectations gently lead us on.” 

Brilliant in intellect, George Cross had the heart of a little child. 
In a universe where there are so many different ways of getting at 
reality he refused to be monopolized by one process. How well he 
understood that there are some things you cannot know without love. 
And to him love was not simply emotion. It was a method of cognition. 
It was a roadway into truth. In an old note-book I discovered that 
he had commended to us on one occasion the language of Dante: “The 
life of my heart, that of my inward self, was wont to be a sweet 
thought which went many times to the feet of God.” 

George Cross was a humble man. I do not mean that he took a 
false measure of himself or pretended to be less deserving than he was. 
He did not take a lower estimate of his powers and gifts than was true. 
I mean that his true life was never his own. He could not live in 
himself. All that he was came into him out of God and carried him 
out of his own energy back into God. His humility was simply the 
precise and sincere recognition of this. Hence it became his one true 
relation to the reality of things. When strength and gentleness com- 
bine they make great character. Those qualities which Wordsworth 
coveted for England, “manners, virtue, freedom, power,” were all 
displayed in the life of our friend, and they all sprang primarily from 
that humility which exalts. 

Now that he is gone, I find myself thinking not so much of his great 
contributions to the world of religious thought—and they are many— 
as of his tenderness, his courage, his all-embracing sympathies. To 
me he was always so kind, so helpful, so like a real brother that a 
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great fountain of happiness wells up in my heart whenever I think of 
him. It was a joy to know him and to have had his friendship. 

But it is time to cease from speaking. All unskilfully I fear, yet 
with sincere affection, I have woven this modest wreath for his tomb. 
His charm was of the kind that we fail to reduce to words. Friendship 
occupied a large space in his life, and all who knew him are conscious 
that 


“Now the candid face is hid 
The frank, sweet tongue has ceased to move,” 


something has gone from us never to be replaced till that daybreak 
which shall unite all who belong to one another. But over the sense 
of our loss there rises and remains the feeling how much God indicates 
in this life of which only some small portion is fulfilled. The world 
of expectation and love thus suddenly closed for earth must be open 
somewhere. There must be ministries in other spheres for which 
Dr. Cross was prepared and summoned. And if we must say, “Earth 
to earth, dust to dust,’ we shall also say “Spirit to spirit.” A true 
child of God we commit into the everlasting arms. 


THE MEMORIAL SERVICE 


(On Monday evening, March the eleventh, in the parlor of Alvah 
Strong Hall a Memorial Service was held in honor of Dr. George 
Cross, at which President Barbour presided and Mrs. Barbour led 
the singing of the hymns with the piano. A graduate scholar of the 
Divinity School, several of its professors and its President took part 
in this great service, seeking to delineate the character and personality 
of Dr. Cross and to evaluate the contribution he made to the Christian 
life and. thought of our day. Heart spoke to heart as these intimate 
friends of this noble Christian man expressed our sense of loss and 
our personal indebtedness to his stimulating example, his holy influence 
and his unselfish love.) 

SIV MIN rate Pron civa by tuk Senate tale “THE SON OF GOD GOES FORTH TO WAR” 

RESPONSIVE SCRIPTURE READING ................. LED BY DEAN WEARING 

The Lord is the portion of mine inheritance and of my cup: thou 
maintainest my lot. 

The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; yea, I have a goodly 
heritage. 

I have set the Lord always before me; because he is at my right hand, 

I shall not be moved. 
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Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 

My flesh also shall dwell in. safety. 

For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; neither wilt thou suffer thy 
holy one to see corruption. 

Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; 

In thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 

Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Who, according to his great mercy, begat us again unto a living hope 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead, 

Unto an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away, reserved in heaven for you, 

Who by the power of God are guarded through faith 

Unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the last time. 

Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a little while, if need be, 
ye have been put to grief in manifold trials, 

That the proof of your faith, being more precious than gold that 
perisheth though it is proved by fire, 

May be found unto praise and glory and honor at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ; 

Whom not having seen ye love; 

On whom, though now ye see him not, yet believing, 

Ye rejoice greatly with joy unspeakable and full of glory: 

Receiving the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls. 

Wherefore we faint not; but though our outward man is decaying, yet 
our inward man is renewed day by day. 

For our light affliction, which is for the moment, 

Worketh for us more and more exceedingly an eternal weight of glory; 

While we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen: 

For the things which are seen are temporal; 

But the things which are not seen are eternal. 

For we know that if the earthly house of our tabernacle be dissolved, 

We have a building from God, a house not made with hands, eternal, 
in the heavens. 

EN AS | ee Se EOE ree PROFESSOR JOHN BENJAMIN ANDERSON 
We rejoice, O God, even in our sorrow and sense of loss because 

he in whose memory we meet tonight lived and worked habitually on 

that high spiritual level where faith and love and joy and peace have 
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their radiant dwelling place and where the spirit of man enters most 
deeply into fellowship with Thee... We know that his spirit was often 
refreshed at the fountains of Thiné infinite love; that his daily life 
was a luminous revelation of this great relationship, giving him high 
motive for humble as well as high deeds, making his many lighter 
moments to be genial twinklings of Thy light, and transforming all 
his earthly relationships into channels of a divinely inspired love. 

We gwe Thee thanks for this Christian thinker who was always 
seeking to think Thy thoughts after Thee; for this man who loved 
all truth, but loved best those profounder truths which are like a great 
Deep. We praise Thee for this teacher and writer whose passion 
and mission it was to pour the rich treasure of his thought into the 
minds and hearts of his fellow-men . . . readers of his books, men 
and women in the churches whose work and life he shared, and above 
all, his students of many generations. 

We thank Thee for that buoyant spirit which was always filled with 
the glad songs of expectation and whose tireless energy impelled him 
onward rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. What new vision 
has broken now upon his wondering and eager eyes! the vision of 
the King in His beauty, the prospect of an eternal felicity of glorious 
fellowship with the good and the great who are gone, alluring vistas 
of undreamed opportunities of service, far-ranging survey of the 
vast world of eternal values in which he was even here so profoundly 
at home. 

And we are left on this side of the veil which hides him from our 
sight. We pray for those who were nearest and dearest to him. May 
the consolations of God be not too small for them. May the memory 
of a father’s beautiful life be a perpetual benediction upon his children. 
May she who walked by his side through many years of blessed com- 
panionship find her heart filled with the peace which passeth all under- 
standing as the afternoon shadows shall lengthen toward the sunset 
of her earthly day. 

Bless all who were his fellow workers in the Kingdom of God; all 
whom he helped to prepare for the ministry of the gospel; all who are 
now engaged in any way im the work of this School which he loved 
and in which he toiled with quenchless hope and enthusiasm. As we 
think of him, help us to dedicate this School and ourselves anew to 
the great Cause to which he consecrated his days. 

We pray Thee that we may be dissatisfied, as he was, with every 
low choice, with all insincere thinking, with all paltry motives and 
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ambitions, with all mean conceptions of success and of destiny. May 
we more and more feel, as he felt, the lure of the mountains and 
especially of their loftiest peaks, and steadily climb, as he climbed, 
toward the heights where we can best discern and appreciate the beauty 
and glory of truth and purity, of duty and love; where we can gain 
wider and clearer visions of humanity summoning us to minister to its 
vast and urgent needs; and where, as nowhere else, we can feel Thy 
presence, our heavenly Father, whose highest glory is to love with the 
love which is in Thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


COE 355 SSSR HSS SERS Scie SINS, SE CSI CORR ea a PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


GEORGE CROSS AND THE IMMORTAL LIFE 


It is fitting that there should be a memorial service for Dr. George 
Cross. He was a member, and a very dear member, of our school 
circle. He shared in our work, our plans, our deliberations, our joys 
and our sorrows. Often he has been in this room when words were 
spoken of others whom we have loved, and lost awhile. Now the 
thought and the words are of him. Always he desired that words 
should ring true, always that they should be words of friends and of 
comrades of those concerning whom they were spoken. Such they are 
tonight. He did not seek, and he would not welcome, a merely formal 
expression of appreciation, but to no man is distasteful the word of 
genuine gratitude and love. None other will be spoken here. 

Others will follow me, and I must not trespass upon their time or 
their thought. We will try not repeatedly to traverse a common field. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Dr. Cross was his indi- 
viduality. We live in an age of combination, which is apt to become 
a tendency to merge the individual in the mass. But surely in the 
deepest relations of life, life with our fellow men and life with God, 
we are individuals, alone at birth, alone in our greatest joys, alone 
in our greatest sorrows, alone as there comes the end of earthly life, 
alone in our personal accountability, when there is call for the record 
of our stewardship. George Cross never lost himself in the mass, 
never regarded the pressure of general opinion to be an imperative 
criterion for his own thought, for his own act. Some of us have heard 
him state his position in this regard in no uncertain terms. And yet 
he was a good comrade, never at variance with his brethren simply 
for the sake of being at variance. He recognized that those who 
differed from him might be right, and he gave to their views most 
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careful and painstaking consideration. When he was mistaken, he 
was ready to admit that he was mistaken. In marked degree he had 
the open mind. ‘ 

He was a very kindly man. His equanimity and patience under 
criticism, from which, as with the rest of us, he was not wholly free, 
were very great. When he was reviled, like his Master, he “reviled not 
again.” His was the love which “doth not behave itself unseemly, is 
not puffed up, is not provoked, taketh not account of evil, beareth all 
things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things.” To 
use the thought of another, when men would think to shut him from 
the circle of their love and of their confidence, he would draw a circle 
of his own and take them in. 

The life and death of such a man as George Cross give a new 
measure of faith in the fact and meaning of immortality. There are 
those who refuse to believe anything of which their senses do not give 
them positive evidence. There are those who teach that man is body 
only, which is as sensible as to say that the tenant is the house; who 
talk of the soul as the function of the brain, which is about equivalent 
to saying that the violinist is the function of his violin. Some may 
have been held away from belief in immortality by unduly literalistic 
interpretations of the pictures of life beyond the grave, and have not 
been discriminating enough to separate the truth itself from some un- 
warranted form in which it may have been unwisely cast. 

To be sure, the future life, in the nature of things, is not a matter 
of present experience, nor is it to be accepted as bearing in itself the 
proof of historical testimony. Death alone will show to us what is 
behind the veil which hides from our eyes the world to come. We 
shall have to wait. At the same time, even beyond the statements of 
Scripture, there are considerations, partly intellectual, partly moral, 
which render the truth of a future life eminently reasonable. And 
all of them are suggested by our thought of this comrade of ours 
who has gone from us. 

There is the wonderful fact of human personality. The experience 
of life is a long process, in which we are emerging from the little self- 
unconscious child into the man or woman of developed personality. 
Is it likely that death will be the end of this? That after having 
attained such development we shall be dashed down when we die, 
shivered into the chemical elements out of which the body was made? 
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We know that we are the same persons that we were five, ten, twenty 
years ago. Yet there is not now one drop of blood in our veins which 
was then there, not an atom of the matter which then formed our 
flesh, and bones, and muscles, and nerves, and brain. All is changed, 
yet here we are, continuous and persistent personalities, ourselves in 
spite of all changes. Is it reasonable that the change which we call 
death is to destroy the fact of personality? 

Moreover, in such a fact as human life there must be some purpose. 
If I find a mechanism like the human heart, beating from an un- 
discoverable second, without a rest, for the term allotted to the human 
life, I have reason to believe that some designer made it. We arrive 
here helpless. Until we acquire a certain degree of self-determination 
and self-responsibility, somebody has to take care of us. The body - 
grows, develops, reaches its maturity, and declines, but not until it 
has reached the maximum of its growth and energy. There is a zenith 
for the life of the body. The normal body has opportunity for full 
development in this life. What of the mind? What of the affections? 
Under no conceivable conditions can one achieve in this life that of 
which the normal mind or the normal affections are capable. If there 
is a purpose in life at all, there must be an existence somewhere which 
will provide for the attainment of the utmost of which the real person- 
ality is capable. As MacDonald makes one of his characters to say, 
as he looked up into the Highland sky where the stars were blazing,— 
“T think up there there might be something like room!” 

If there be no future life, no life beyond the grave, there is nothing 
more utterly unmeaning than the history of the human race. The 
denial of the immortality of man, or the assertion that the influence of 
man after death is all the immortality which he has, suggests an 
elaborate and splendid portico, with no temple beyond it. 


“Tf death be final, what is life, with all 

Its lavish promises, its thwarted aims, 
Its lost ideals, its dishonored claims, 

Its uncompleted growth? A prison wall, 

Whose heartless stones but echo back our call; 
An epitaph recording but our names ; 

A plan without a purpose or a form; 
A roofless temple; an unfinished tale. 

And men like madrepores through calm and storm 
Toil, die to build a branch of fossil frail, 

And add from all their dreams, thoughts, acts, belief, 

A few more inches to a coral-reef.” 
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There are some things which cannot be demonstrated, as can a 
proposition in Euclid. Life beyond the veil is one of these. But a 
vast majority of the human race believe in the fact of that life, and 
will continue so to believe. Human life gains its richest meaning when 
it is regarded as the portal of a life beyond. What we have called 
death is an incident in an eternal progression. Faith is built upon 
spiritual values. If death is a portal, then there is some sure and 
strong comfort and inspiration for the restless and storm-tossed world 
in which we dwell. 

In all such consideration Dr. Cross has now become a factor, real 
and abiding. His life is no broken column. It is inconceivable that 
his busy mind is still, that he has ceased to be. Eternity becomes a 
living thing in the presence of such a personality as his. 

He did not expect to die so soon. He looked forward to a period 
of constructive authorship, when he might put into permanent form 
the philosophy and the conception of the Christian faith and life which 
wide reading, careful thinking, and long experience had given to him. 
Would that he might have had the opportunity! But who knows 
what product will result from his life beyond the veil? 


“The harvest of humanity’s dumb eloquence is there, 
Clear-voiced achievements which on earth but voiceless yearnings 
were: 
The books conceived but never born, dream-writ but never paged, 
Awakened beings in no flesh of lines and letters caged. 
For daily grow the heavenly stores to meet the radiant look 
Of reborn souls who there find each his new-born book. 
Each reads his own—and Heaven begins; then in the peace divine 
Of endless years shall each, praise God, have time for yours and 
mine!” 


I sat in his study, among the books he loved, a little while ago, just 
after he had left us. So often I had been in that room before, but 
never as that day. Always before, the quick rising from the chair 
where he was at work, the gracious warmth of welcome, the smile 
of lips and eyes, those keen and kindly eyes. I find myself watching 
for his step in the hall, his knock upon my door. He leaves a sorely 
empty place, but we thank God that memory remains, and that there 
he is with us still, until the day dawn, and the shadows flee away. 
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GEORGE CROSS—A PROJECTED PERSONALITY 


It was he who first lectured to me in the fall of 1926. It so happened 
that I was the last scholar to sit at his feet in the winter of 1929, 
During that span of two and a half years a great personality took hold 
of me, shook me, shocked me, puzzled me, questioned me,—and, at 
all times, inspired me. His class room was a battle-ground, and he 
was the greatest general of them all. “Forward!” was his constant 
command. Dogma, creed, tradition; institution, organization, denomi- 
nation,—they all fell before his piercing investigation. Courage? We 
needed only to look at his eye to have it. Confidence? We had only 
to notice his battle scars to gain it. Here was a strange phenomenon— 
a fighter who had never killed an enemy. They all became his captives, 
having been overcome either by his winsomeness, or made the victims 
of their own entanglements. 

Let me first of all speak of him as I knew him in my undergraduate 
days. 

It would be unfair to Dr. Cross to say that I always understood or 
enjoyed his lectures. Many a day the tide would come in and go out 
again, while I remained high upon the shore of stupidity. He would 
have had me sail my boat of understanding upon the waves, but I had 
not as yet learned the ropes, and I dared not venture upon unknown 
seas. It was not his fault that I did not sail. In the privacy of his 
office he confessed to me that he fully realized that it took his students 
nearly half the semester to begin to comprehend his lectures. Knowing 
our dullness he would often prod us with questions—questions which 
he himself would have finally to answer. Once in a while, when the 
class was feeling especially bright, he would light a spark of under- 
standing, and then a radiance covered his face and the twinkle bright- 
ened in his eyes—he was happy. No man welcomed what we in 
modern speech call a “come-back” more than he. Eager, full of vitality, 
keen, witty, he was at his best when the class, lifted above itself by 
expectation, thought that they had him in an intellectual corner. Now 
he would chuckle to himself, for he knew that here was his greatest 
opportunity for instruction. Beginning with what seemed to be a 
few simple questions, demanding logic rather than circle reasoning, 
casting all contradictions of the muddled class by the side, he would 
soon change places with his would-be conquerors. 
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That was his method, now let us consider his material. 

Heretic, we might think, but we never could come to believe it. 
Progressive? Always. Positive? “Yes. Sensational? Never. He 
startled us with truth. Many a time we have left the classroom saying, 
“Can it be so?” only to return with the answer, “It cannot be other- 
wise.” Combining the historical and the personality-centered methods 
he would examine all types of peoples, in all ages——comparing, an- 
alyzing, weighing, judging,—and return with what was best fitted to 
survive in an ideal personality and an ideal community. We cherished 
his results for he was not content until he had sounded and found the 
deeps. Deep calls to deep in his living theology, and there is peace. 
It would be useless for me to attempt to give you a summary of the 
teachings of this master thinker within the scope of this address, for 
his leads are exhaustless. You may read it in his books—books which 
reflect his best creative thinking. I will give to you, however, a few 
of the leads which he gave to us in the classroom concerning the 
genius of the Christian faith. They are dominated by two majestic 
conceptions: the Enthronement of Personality and, the Ever-enlarging 
Community of God. Using very nearly Dr. Cross’ own words, the 
genius of the Christian faith holds the following ideals supreme: 

1. An affirmation of the worth of a human being for his own ac- 
count. 

2. An immediate interest in personal betterment. 

3. The supreme incentive to achieve an Ideal Personality—given by 
Jesus. 

4. The highest receptability to the Bestowment of the Good. 

5. A high estimate of all—thus a new awareness of personality in 
a unified, Great Community. 

6. The hope and incentive of the realization of the ultimate unity 
of all mankind. 

Dr. Cross was a teacher who lived his teaching. His progressive 
theology was reflected in his life. Humble, gentle, thoughtful; teach- 
able, sympathetic, friendly—he was a living saviour of men. He saved 
us from narrowness, prejudice, finality; he saved us to open-minded- 
ness, tolerance, and the joy of adventure. He hesitated about giving 
us facts, yet he eagerly gave us a method of self-discovery. He 
refused to be dogmatic, for uncertainty is law, and this very un- 
certainty, as he would say, “is that which gives the tang to life.” What 
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was his aim as a teacher? It was to develop able thinkers, men who 
could stand upon their own feet, however not only to stand, but to 
advance. 

I had come to admire him as a teacher and as a scholar in my under- 
graduate days, but it was not until I was given the enriching experience 
of sitting with him hour after hour in the privacy of his office that 
I came to love him as a friend. Here he was at his best. Boyish 
in manner, he would weave his conferences with songs and stories 
of Canada and England; he would get to his feet and act out the part 
of characters under discussion; he would illustrate with experiences 
gained from his extensive travels; he would reveal his past trials 
and his future longings; he would encourage and he would guide. 
It was here that I learned that he prepared himself anew for each 
individual lecture; that he constantly revised his material; that com- 
mittee meetings were the bane of his public life; and that he longed 
for the time when he could give himself entirely to writing. Here 
it was that I was lifted above myself and compelled to do my best. 
Dr. Cross was a man who demanded much; he was also a man who 
gave much. It pleased him immensely to be crowded by a scholar, 
for work to him was the beginning of genius. During our last confer- 
ence together, which was held less than twenty-four hours before his 
death, he apologised for not being able to give me more time and 
attention, and he assured me that we would achieve much more during 
the coming semester. (My friends, he had much more to say to us, 
and we were prepared to receive it, but fate, or God if you will, 
took him before he had finished the manuscript.) Never was he too 
busy for him to say, “Now, Mr. Stuber, feel free to come in at any 
time outside of the conference periods. If you have any questions or 
suggestions come in any time and if I am not here come up to the 
house and we will talk it over there.” That was George Cross. 
Nothing was too good for his scholars. 

There are many things of a personal nature which Dr. Cross did 
for me, and was going to do with me, which cannot be related here. 
All I can say is that my interests were his chief concern. As I write 
this I know that my name can be substituted by scores of other names 
and all that I have said would still hold true. In speaking in the first 
person I am speaking for all his recent students and friends. My 
experience with him has been enriching beyond words to express, yet 
perhaps no more so than that of many others. All who knew him 
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have their own private treasure chests filled with everlasting experiences 
with this personality sent to us from God. He has projected his own 
life into our lives, so that he still goes with us, he still inspires us, and 
he is still our saviour. 

Such a gathering as this would be meaningless unless we think 
enough of George Cross to further the work and ideals which he has 
entrusted to our care. It was his constant aim, as you well know, to 
keep this Divinity School abreast of the highest scholarship in the 
land. He desired the time to come when the graduate department of 
this institution would become the pride of the scholastic world. He 
looked forward to the day when there would be a research expert in 
each of the several departments. He earnestly desired that every pro- 
fessor should have at least one graduate scholar, having in mind the 
welfare of the professor as much as the instruction of the scholar. He 
longed for the day when the Colgate-Rochester Press would be realized, 
a means whereby not only the endowed lectures, but also the contribu- 
tions of the professors might be published to the credit of this school. 
Most of all, and may we stress it, he would have certain young men 
selected by this school for special training, at the expense of the institu- 
tion, and appointed either assistant professors or fellows, with the 
direct aim of their becoming after their period of guidance, expert 
teachers in this School. The memory of George Cross cannot be truly 
perpetuated in stone, or by letter, or by an endowed chair of theology ; 
no, the memory of George Cross can only be truly perpetuated in life, 
and most of all, in young life, dedicated to the search for truth. 

He left us with a smile. Humble, forgiving, fearless, and godly; 
courageous, youthful, overlooking the bad, and rejoicing in the good; 
he has gone on ahead. We linger here awhile to carry on his unfinished 
task—that of building lives fit to live forever. May we remember 
that he did his greatest teaching not with his words, beautiful and 
powerful as they were, but by the projection of a life that was well 
lived. George Cross, that radiant personality, that God-stimulated 
soul, still smiles—I can see him now—and the smile of his life has 
embedded itself within myself, and I am warmed to new endeavor by 
the glow of it. Yes, my friends, we, all of us who knew him, are 
warmed to new endeavor by the smile of his life. 

George Cross, you projected yourself into our hearts! 

George Cross, we feel your presence! 

George Cross, you have shown us the way to greatness and to God! 
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GEORGE CROSS—COMRADE AND LEADER 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” and he of whom we are 
thinking tonight is a very proper man to study. He was the kind, 
and his the quality which we may observe with profit. The man who 
climbs to a lofty but lonely, and almost inaccessible height is too far 
removed from us. He may excite our admiration but we cannot travel 
the paths which he has travelled, and he has so little in common with 
us that we are not likely to be inspired or encouraged by a review of 
his career. Upon the other hand he who has not emerged at all from 
the group, who is simply one in the common mass of his fellows, pre- 
eminent in nothing, distinctive in no particular, has little to command 
our attention. But if we may find a man who has unique and chal- 
lenging qualities which set him just a little bit apart from the crowd 
and yet do not separate him from it by an impassable gulf, we find 
one to whom we look with eager interest and glowing hope, for we 
may keep close to him, and in our degree follow where he leads. Such 
a man was our friend, a genial and sympathetic comrade, loving his 
fellows and sharing their interests, and at the same time having that 
about him which put him just a little bit in advance and made him, in 
a pre-eminent sense, a leader. 

It was just that in him which I am most anxious to emphasize to- 
night. He was one with us and yet we were conscious of a difference. 
That difference, however, was one of degree. To speak thus of him 
is not to detract from his greatness but rather to suggest its true qual- 
ity. One secret at least of the affection which he gained and kept, and 
of the influence which he exerted lay in his close kinship with his fel- 
lows, with this added, that he stood just a little bit in advance of them 
but close enough to encourage them to try to close the gap and come 
up with him. He struck his roots into the same common soil with 
them but drew from it that which yielded a richer fruitage. Looking 
at him men were encouraged to believe that their lives might become 
more fruitful and beautiful. That was his greatness in my thought. 
He was an inspirer and leader of his fellows because he kept so close 
to them in his sympathy, in the range of his interests, and in the exer- 
cise of his powers, that, while they felt his superiority, they felt also 
that it was something which they might share and attain, or towards 
which, at least, they might move. 
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That shows very clearly in the relationships in which his life was 
passed, to some of which I wish to invite attention. I had one con- 
tact with him which perhaps no one else here had. We were fellow 
students in the same institution. He was a member of the graduating 
class in theology in McMaster University when I was a freshman 
there so that we were together in the same student body for one 
academic year. It is rather significant that the freshman should have 
had any acquaintance with the grave and reverend senior in theology, 
but the dignity which went with that honorable estate affected him 
no more than the distinctions and honors which later came to him 
so richly. He was then the same simple, unaffected, sociable, fun 
loving man that we have always known him to be, and yet just a little 
bit ahead of the rest of us. That came out in the theological debates 
which often went forward when the profound subjects with which 
theological seniors are wont to engage their minds were under discus- 
sion. It was manna to his soul for he dearly loved an argument in 
those days. In such dialectics he was always easily the master, and 
yet in such an unobtrusive way that his comrades shared happily in 
the debates, and cherished the hope that they might get the better 
of him next time. 

The same quality appeared in the class room. The freshman of 
course was not admitted there but he heard many echoes of what went 
on. That Mr. Cross was an acute and eager student need not be said, 
but the ability which was so manifest made him, I think I may fairly 
say, both a terror and a delight to his teachers. He could ask such 
searching questions. He was always modest and unassuming but he 
could be most incisive and penetrating in his criticisms, and under 
their devastating fire more than one perspiring professor had now 
and then a bad quarter of an hour. I recall one occasion when a 
teacher, unable I suspect successfully to defend his position, com- 
pletely lost his temper and made a sorry exhibition of himself. He 
was gentleman enough and Christian enough to go to the student after- 
ward and apologize, a proceeding which somewhat embarrassed the 
modest young man, but which heightened his respect for the teacher. 

That is one side of the matter. I have said that he was also a de- 
light to his professors. After all the teacher is best pleased and most 
challenged by the student of richest promise. Our friend was for a 
time a student under one of the greatest of our New Testament 
scholars who commented repeatedly and enthusiastically upon the re- 
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markable insights of this young man in that field. The impression 
that he made was always such that teachers were constrained to ask, 
“How much more elder art thou than thy looks?” He was that kind 
of student, sharing eagerly and sympathetically with his class mates 
in their common tasks but at the same time doing his work in an un- 
common way which gave him distinction, and set him just a little bit 
apart. 

From consideration of his work as a student I pass to his work as 
a teacher, and this is for me a very natural transition. We were fel- 
low students, as I have intimated, in the same institution, but before 
I had completed my course he was back as a member of the faculty. 
The opportunity which I there had of studying under his direction 
was renewed later in one of our larger institutions where he had fre- 
quent engagements as a visiting professor, and where he was most 
earnestly importuned to accept a permanent appointment. 

The chief thing that I wish to say about his teaching is that putting 
him behind the professor’s desk set no great distance between him- 
self and his students. He was one with them, working in the same 
field, attacking the same problems, but always just far enough ahead 
of them to lead and instruct, and manifesting an enthusiasm that was 
irresistibly contagious. 

No subject ever grew stale for him. I suppose that that peril is 
ever before teachers who have to lead successive classes over the same 
ground. For years Professor Cross was a teacher of Church History 
and in that connection each year conducted a class through an out- 
line course. It always seemed to him like a new voyage upon which 
he embarked with zest and eagerness. His perennial interest was 
drawn in part from the subject but more from the students, for he 
was alert to discover what the voyage might mean to them, and how 
their minds would respond. We always found it difficult to take satis- 
factory notes in his courses, and | think that he did not care to have 
his students take notes freely. What he was after was sustained and 
vigorous mental action on their part. He sought by every means in 
his power to stimulate it, he watched for it eagerly, and when he found 
it free and strong he exulted in it. 

Not only did he seek through his class room work to develop free- 
dom of thought and independence in investigation, but also, whenever 
he came upon students with special aptitudes he always encouraged 
them to press on in the ways of learning. We who were with him in 
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the faculty here know how ardent was his devotion to higher scholar- 
ship, and how eager he was that the Divinity School should offer ad- 
vanced courses, and incite students: to pursue them. Advice of that 
sort he regularly gave to young men of promise, and many a man has 
entered upon long and arduous graduate courses under the encourage- 
ment given him by Professor Cross. But whether the contact was in 
the class room or in private conference the student was made to feel 
that his professor was a companion in the pursuit of learning, and his 
voice and guiding hand were simply those of one who had gone a 
little farther. 

This sense of kinship with all humanity was manifest also in his 
treatment of the subject which first engaged him as a teacher. He 
came back to his Alma Mater as Professor of History, and for some 
years his teaching activity lay in that field. Indeed in that connection 
he was called upon to make one of the most difficult decisions of his 
life. An institution to which reference has already been made coveted 
him, and sought to secure him for a position which would probably 
have committed him to the teaching of Church History for the rest 
of his life. He turned from that to the, for him, more congenial fields 
of philosophy and theology but he found the choice difficult because 
of his keen interest in each of these subjects. He taught history as 
a philosopher, and he taught philosophy and theology as a historian. 
History as he studied it and presented it was no mere matter of dates 
and events. It was a question of relations and he was always trac- 
ing things to their sources. Any interpretation of history in terms 
other than those of human interests was for him inadequate. He 
looked upon and interpreted history as the forward flowing stream of 
human life with all the motives, passions, and ambitions which play 
through it and affect its course. Accordingly he was always tracing 
effect to cause, seeking the explanation of every movement and event, 
and finding it because of his sympathetic insight into human life and 
thought. 

When he turned to teaching theology he did not leave the field of 
history. His acquaintance with history, and his genius for interpret- 
ing it were part of his qualification for the new task. The past reports 
itself in the present, and “the man who can live in the past is of course 
the one man who can make the past speak to the present.’ Professor 
Cross well knew what ideas had battled for supremacy, he saw them 
in relation to the long and varied experience of men, and he was 
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able accurately to appraise their value for today. Reviewing sympa- 
thetically and understandingly the past he could turn with due appre- 
ciation and just discrimination to the present, to cast light upon its 
new facts, to estimate the trends and strength of its main currents, 
and thus help himself and his fellows into that adjustment of thought 
and action which is so well depicted in what is for me his most sug- 
gestive and stimulating book “Creative Christianity.” 


I have dwelt upon this because it enforces my main thesis that he 
was what he was so largely because he stood close to his fellows. 
For him everything had roots and he was always exploring the soil 
into which those roots were thrust. It was the life of our common 
humanity as it had been in the past, as it is in the present, as it may 
become in the future, in which he was supremely interested. That 
he was always studying, whether his particular field was history, or 
theology, or philosophy, and because he shared in it so largely and so 
sympathetically he interpreted it wisely as it had flowed in the past, 
and he understood it and enriched it as it surged about him in the 
present. 

His genius for understanding men and winning them to a real sense 
of comradeship with him, and willingness to trust his leadership 
manifested itself in other relationships closely allied with his task as a 
teacher. He shared in the work of some of our summer assemblies 
and conferences. Here he had to do for the most part with men who 
had had little training, and that of a nature calculated to prejudice 
them against him and his views. He made himself at home with these 
men, played with them in their recreation hours, and gave himself 
freely to conversation and conference with them. In the end they 
responded to his spirit, they listened to him earnestly, questioned him, 
sought interviews with him, and followed his thought with almost pa- 
thetic eagerness. Exactly the same thing happened when he came 
before groups of ministers. In such groups there were sure to be 
some members who were hostile to him, and others who were sus- 
picious of him. It was delightful to see the change which came as 
he went forward with his subject. Hostility vanished, suspicion 
changed into keen expectancy, and long before he was through his 
audience was with him, listening sympathetically and with deep appre- 
ciation. When the time for discussion came, eager and earnest ques- 
tions leaped from the lips of hearers who seemed to feel that here 
was hope of a helpful answer. He had really become one with the 
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group, and they recognized in him a man who had faced their problems, 
who had made his way through them and around them, and who could 
guide them safely in paths which they had scarcely dared to tread. 
They discerned his spirit and learned to know him as “a man in whose 
mind and heart every human type has a place of friendly understand- 
ing,’ and thus they were brought to welcome and trust him as a com- 
rade and a leader. 


One other relationship in which I had opportunity of observing him 
I wish to speak of for a moment, viz., that of church membership. 
Tribute has been paid to his unassuming but genuine piety, and to his 
simple Christian faith. These were never more in evidence, and were 
never more beautifully exhibited than in his church life. He knew both 
how to enjoy Christian fellowship and how to promote it. That was 
abundantly evidenced in his highly successful work as a pastor in 
earlier years, and was not less characteristic of him when he became 
an occupant of the pew. A charter member of Immanuel Baptist 
Church in this city he shared in all the work of organization, rejoiced 
in the growth and prosperity which came, and gave himself with en- 
thusiasm and devotion to numerous activities in connection with the 
life of the church. I think that he was never happier than when con- 
sidering or actually engaging in some service which had to do with 
the church. Here again the human quality, the ability to identify him- 
self with his fellows was always to the fore. He taught a Bible class. 
It was composed of people who were somewhat older than theological 
students, and whose point of view was quite different from that en- 
countered in the class room. Dr. Cross understood them, and they 
understood him. He was able to begin where they were, and have 
them feel that he was thinking about the same things as they were, 
asking perhaps the same questions, but getting on to answers to which 
they were never have come except under his leadership. Many a time 
have I watched the glow upon his face as he stood before the class, 
a light which told of his joy in the task. That joy the class fully 
shared. 


Inevitably the church elected him to offices of honor and responsi- 
bility. These he never sought but he respected the will of the church 
and served with fidelity and zeal. Often he sat in council with boards 
and committees. Never did he assume leadership or suggest in any 
way superiority to his brethren. He was simply one with them, freely 
considering and discussing such matters as claimed attention, never 
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insisting upon any course of action of his own proposing, but always 
commanding confidence by his wise words and sane judgments. Added 
to all this was that friendly spirit, that sincere interest not merely in 
the church as a church, but in its every member which gained for him 
the affection of all within the circle of the membership, and left them 
with a deep sense of personal loss when he went from them. 

That feeling we all share. We may talk of a common loss but 
here we have something more. Every one whose life he touched is 
acutely conscious of bereavement, and knows a sorrow for which it is 
difficult to find consolation. We feel it thus because he came so close 
to each of us. We knew him as the comrade who marched at our 
side and who, by reason of the warmth and intimacy of his fellow: 
ship, became in turn the noble and inspiring leader whom we were 
glad to follow. 

As I think of him and what he was to us my mind turns to that 
suggestive story which Luke gives us of the two disciples who, on the 
way to Emmaus, were joined by a stranger. He shared in their con- 
versation discussing with them the things of which they had been 
speaking. As he talked with them their hearts burned within them. 
“And when they drew nigh unto the village whither they were going, 
he made as though he would go farther.”’ Without irreverence, I may 
apply that to our friend. He walked with us in common ways, and 
talked freely with us of the things that were on our hearts and minds. 
Always he was eager to go a little farther, and if we went with him 
we found that he led wisely for he had gone in those ways before. 
Comrade he was, but also the leader with his foot forward and his 
eye on the road ahead. 

Once again he has gone a little farther, this time out of our sight, 
leaving us with the feeling which Bunyan had when his pilgrims had 
entered the Celestial City: “Now, just as the gates were opened to 
let in the men, I looked in after them. And after that, they shut 
up the gates, which, when I had seen, I wished myself among them.” 


Re a eA Ed ox ir) a oak ata “FOREVER WITH THE LORD” 
Be ES Se ks, sen | eascisabiaas aridlas ERNEST WILLIAM PARSONS 
GEORGE CROSS—SCHOLAR, THEOLOGIAN AND 
CHRISTIAN 


As far back as I can remember Professor Cross,’ and that is be- 
tween three and four decades, I heard of his intellectual ability. Men 
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who were his elders in years and experience spoke with enthusiasm 
of his powers of mind. Dr. Howard P. Whidden, Chancellor of Mc- 
Master University, and a classmate in theology of Dr. Cross in that 
institution, said that when he returned to pursue theological studies 
“we were soon conscious of the fact that a strong and alert mind had 
entered our ranks.” 


After matriculating from Woodstock College in 1884 Professor 
Cross entered the University of Toronto. The curriculum of that in- 
stitution was divided into a Pass Course and Honor Courses. The 
former was largely given over to those who could not stand the more 
rigid requirements of the specialized courses. Rightly or wrongly, a 
“pass course student” was not held in high esteem. A man pursu- 
ing an honor course selected his honor subject which was henceforth 
to engross most of his time. Such a field might be Mathematics, Clas- 
sics, Philosophy, Modern Languages, History, English, and the like. 
A man was generally considered to have done well when he chose a 
single field. It was assumed to be enough to tax his full power. 
Only those of rare ability or with an overwhelming passion for work 
dared to attempt two such fields. Dr. Cross chose two of the hardest: 
Philosophy and Classics. For three years he studied in residence. 
After his third year in 1887 he was called to the pastorate of the Bap- 
tist Church at Ormond, Ontario, a village in the Ottawa Valley. This 
was a district where almost every other person was a “sermon taster.” 
Sermons there had to be “good measure, pressed down, and running 
over” both as to quality and quantity. Pastoral visitation was a most 
serious part of the minister’s work and many hours were consumed 
and many miles covered in its prosecution. To such a field the young 
minister went with the demand of two sermons each week. The ac- 
ceptance of this position made it impossible for him to return to the 
University for his final year. 


At that time arrangements could be made with the University of 
Toronto, under conditions, to take a certain portion of the course 
extra-murally. But the man who was working in honor fields was 
greatly imperilling his chances of success by such an attempt. Exami- 
nations under government control were rigid. Students’ names did not 
appear on examination papers, only a number which had been assigned. 
Marking was thoroughly impartial. Mr. Cross arranged to obtain a 
copy of the lecture notes from a student in the various classes and 
read alone the assigned books and texts. The class discussions were 
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not for him. When the results of the examination were announced 
he had been awarded the Gold Medal in Philosophy and was second 
only to the prizemen in Classics. He was evidently a student. 

After two years at Ormond he was called, with Mrs. Cross, to a 
difficult and significant piece of pioneer missionary work in what was 
practically the establishing of the First Baptist Church of Calgary, 
Alberta. While there Mr. Cross made the acquaintance of a Presby- 
terian minister who was a graduate in Theology as well as a university 
man. In conversations with this friend he became conscious of his 
handicap because of lack of theological training. He returned in 1892 
to McMaster University and received from that institution a theolog- 
ical degree in 1894. During a brief pastorate at Carleton Place he 
did extra-mural work in the History of Doctrine, working with Pro- 
fessor Albert Henry Newman, and received the degree of Master of 
Arts in 1896. 


At this time Professor Cross was a fairly thoroughgoing Calvinist 
in theology. He grimly applied his logic and for a time, at least, took 
the position that the atonement was limited. A lifelong friend of 
Professor Cross, the late Professor Joseph Leeming Gilmour, then 
minister at Brockville, Ontario, sent him a book, W. Robertson Smith’s 
The Old Testament in the Jewish Church. It opened to the young 
minister's mind what had been to that time a terra incognita. It 
marked a turning point in his career. To the last Dr. Cross used to 
speak of the service which the reading of that book rendered him with 
emotion. 

The die was cast. Further study was a necessity. Accordingly he 
became a Fellow in Systematic Theology in the University of Chi- 
cago. The impression he made there is indicated by the fact that the 
authorities granted him the very rare privilege of using one of their 
fellowships for study elsewhere. Mr. Cross went to Edinburgh and to 
Berlin. While there he was called back to an important pastorate in 
the land of his birth. The University of Chicago conferred upon him 
in 1900 the degree of Doctor of Philosophy with great honor. The 
following year he was called upon to succeed his former teacher, Dr. 
Newman, in the Chair of History and Church History in McMaster 
University. -This meant that without previous specialized preparation 
in that field he had for some time to teach all the history, pass and 
honor, in a four year university course as well as the church history 
of a complete theological course. In addition he had charge of all 
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the graduate work in these fields. Later some relief was afforded 
him. How well he did this work there are members of this Faculty 
who were in his classes at that time who could tell you better than I. 
Of those days he once said to me half shyly: “That was the time 
when I used to work until two and three o’clock in the morning.” His 
reputation as a clear and candid thinker, a thorough scholar, and a 
stimulating teacher soon became known and institutions of learning 
of great importance sought him for their Faculties. 


But while those years of extensive and intensive study of history 
were to bear rich fruitage in after years his heart always longed for 
his great academic love, Theology. In 1909 he accepted the chair of 
Theology in Newton Theological Institution and began to make what 
was to be his most significant contribution to Christian thought and 
the Christian ministry. It was, however, in Rochester that the major 
portion of his contribution was to be made. Here he came in 1912 
to be the successor of Dr. A. H. Strong as teacher. Here he remained 
for over sixteen years as Professor of Systematic Theology and found 
himself in his own field. 

It is not my purpose to attempt an exposition of Professor Cross’ 
thought. To do so would transgress the proper limits of this address 
and would not be entirely pertinent. His friends are not without such 
exposition for he has left us a literary heritage. In the year 1911 
there appeared the first product of his mind and pen in a volume 
entitled The Theology of Schletermacher. When the reviews of this 
work began to appear it was at once evident that its author had estab- 
lished for himself a place as a thinker and an interpreter of religious 
thought. The work was most carefully done and the condensation of 
Schleiermacher’s twelve hundred page Glaubenslehre, as his work on 
The Christian Faith is commonly known, within one hundred and 
seventy pages so that no essential thought of the original was lost was 
hailed as an evidence both of mastery of the material and the ability 
to perceive and express essential thought. 

Vive years later a book of considerable size and no little importance 
was given to the public. It was entitled, A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion, and was written by over a dozen American scholars 
who were eminent in the realm of religious thought. Dr. Cross was 
asked to write the section on “The Protestant Reformation.” Here 
his training as a professor of History as well as his habit of treating 
all thought as parts of a continuous stream showed to advantage. In 
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seventy large pages he presented an article, well documented, in which 
no superfluous word was permitted. It is a succinct and masterly 
presentation and interpretation of one of the two great moments in 
Christian history. 

In 1918 one of the most useful volumes which Professor Cross has 
left us was published. It bears a title which the translation of a work 
of Harnack had already made famous, What is Christianity? A study 
of six rival interpretations of Christianity is followed by a finely con- 
structive chapter giving the author’s view of the essential features of 
the Christian religion. 

Three years later Dr. Cross was the Nathaniel W. Taylor lecturer 
at Yale University. The lectures there delivered during Convocation 
Week were published in book form under the title Creative Chris- 
tianity. Here are four chapters of closely knit thought with the cen- 
tral idea of expounding the vitally creative powers of Christianity. 
Speaking in the preface concerning the Christian faith, Dr. Cross says: 
“Not fixity of form but continuity of development mark its presence 
and tell its secret. Like a tree of life it has the self-perpetuating 
power of an inner vital principle and from time to time it sheds its 
temporary forms, as a tree sheds its leaves, to provide for its own 
larger self-unfolding.” ? 

In 1925 there was published the last complete work of his mind, 
heart, and pen. It was the most considerable volume he had written 
since his The Theology of Schleiermacher. It bears the caption Chris- 
tion Salvation. A Modern Interpretation. Competent reviewers of 
the book found in it stimulating and challenging thought, the marks 
of deep meditation and of careful work. It is a noble exposition of 
the rich deliverance and unfolding for life and for society which is 
possible in the Christian religion. I know a little about the labor that 
went into the making of the volume. Many of the chapters had al- 
ready been rewritten three times when at last the work stood ready 
for the press. It would then have made a volume of nearly six hun- 
dred printed pages. Instead of sending it to the publishers he re- 
wrote it during two years and gave us the “finest of its wheat’ in 
two hundred and fifty-four pages. 

In addition to these volumes Dr. Cross contributed through the years 
many important articles to such periodicals as The Biblical World, The 
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American Journal of Theology, The Journal of Religion, The Canadian 
Journal of Religious Thought, and The Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary Bulletin. Among these was ‘a notable series on The Future Life, 
contributed to The Biblical World. During these same busy years he 
was called upon to be a contributor to the massive Encyclopedia of 
Religion and Ethics, edited by the late James Hastings. Important 
subjects were entrusted to him and he kept the faith. A large volume 
entitled The Church, The People, and The Age, the combined product 
of one hundred and five scholars from the leading peoples of the world 
has an article from his pen on Concerning a New Confession of Faith. 


I have given you these facts to show you how busy his mind and 
pen have been during these years. But this is not all. The comple- 
tion of what was to be his magnum opus was prevented by his death. 
It was to be entitled The Christian Faith. He greatly longed to pub- 
lish this work. Some of the chapters have already been rewritten 
four or five times and they constitute the most effective and brilliant 
writing he has ever done. He had a very high sense of the steward- 
ship of an author. Some preliminary work had already been done 
on a projected History of Modern Theology and he had in contempla- 
tion a work of more than one volume on The Christian Religion in 
Modern Literature. Surely there needed to be twelve hours in his 
day. 

The philosophical bent of his mind which was inherent and which 
was greatly stimulated by his professor of Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, the late Dr. George Paxton Young, was always mani- 
fest in both his lectures and his books. To this can be attributed the 
striking unity of his thought. No major contradictions will be found 
in his expressed ideas. He was an idealist in philosophy. He was 
confident that no adequate interpretation of the universe could ever 
be made in terms of mechanism or impersonal process. He saw the 
universe as the expression of a personality and it required in turn a 
complete personality to interpret it. It was no chance thing “like 
water willy-nilly flowing,” but was purposive and ordered. He had 
no confidence in a physical science or a psychology which saw the 
process as the all and which did not hesitate to say so. He felt, and 
so wrote, that, when the physical and biological sciences had done 
their work, Philosophy had to supervene and interpret their vast dis- 
closures. But he had no quarrel with the natural. sciences in their 
proper fields. He welcomed them and greeted their toilers as fellow- 
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laborers with him. His was a catholic mind and he welcomed truth 
from whatever source it might come. If it compelled the reorganiza- 
tion of his thinking he welcomed it the more. But it must be truth. 
I quote from an address delivered at the funeral service in Toronto 
by a former student, the Reverend William A. Cameron, minister of 
Yorkminster Church in that city: “He believed that God was in all 
truth and is always seeking to lead his children to its fuller discern- 
ment. To be afraid of truth in any department of knowledge, to pre- 
vent scholarship from going forward in the ways of reverent investi- 
gation would have meant for him distrusting God, believing in the 
stagnant God of Deism not the living God of Christianity. He never 
lost his head, never mistook half truths for truths, or a will-o’-the-wisp 
for the morning star.” 

In all his thinking Dr. Cross showed a profound trust in God and 
in potential humanity. Like his Master he estimated his fellows in 
terms of what they might become. His most striking contribution to 
thought was his emphasis upon the worth and dignity of personality 
and his interpretation of the progress and destiny of the human per- 
son. That we are potential sons of God in the sense of being morally 
like him was no idle dream for him. It was the vision splendid that 
not merely beckoned from afar but which shed its inspiring light upon 
every day’s pathway. I should like to have heard him preach from 
the text, ““Now are we sons of God and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, but we shall be like him.” That sermon would have been 
his unfolding of the Christian Faith. 

Professor Cross has been called an individualist as though that 
were a term of reproach. If one had so charged him to his face he 
would not have denied it. He believed that mankind makes progress 
by means of great individuals, that it is redeemed from its lesser self 
through them, and he coveted that saviorhood in some degree for all. 
But if by individualist one means that he had no interest in society 
and its redemption—well, nothing could be farther from the truth. 
His students will recognize this statement as his: “No man cari be 
fully saved while any part of the community remains unsaved.” Dr. 
Cross’ vision of “The Saved Community” went so far beyond what 
some superficial conceptions of the “social gospel” are that eyes were 
dazzled by its unusual light. But he shall speak for himself as I 
quote from one of his works: 
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“The application of these principles to the industrial and com- 
mercial order is evident. Instead of the mean spirit which seeks 
one’s gain through another’s-loss or that remains indifferent to 
another’s gain, there enters the play of mutual good will and 
mutual ministry. A man’s business or vocation, whether it be 
carried on by him as an individual or as a member of a corpora- 
tion, is transformed from a means of gain at whatever cost to 
others into a means of furthering the helpful communion of man 
with man. The exchange of goods becomes a medium for the 
higher exchange of the wealth of spirit and the whole becomes a 
means of building up one another by individual and co-operative 
enterprise. In this way the Christian principle tends to the perma- 
nence and success of the business relation and to the erection of a 
community that is rich in all goods because the material goods are 
transmuted into the abiding wealth for whose sake each man lives 
and for whose sake he must ever seek to communicate his new- 
found good to all. That is, the industrial and commercial system 
has become a Christian church.” ? 

Thought was a serious matter to him. In the thinking process man 
exercised one of his highest functions. It was one of his mightiest 
links to the infinite personality. Therefore it must be sincere and 
worthy. There was always the note of genuineness and the sense of 
“beaten oil” in Professor Cross’ expressed thought. He was giving 
his best and no lure of hasty or superticial popularity could induce him 
to cheapen it. Thus he was always careful in preparation both for 
his writing and for his lectures. They carried the deep things of 
God so far as he had been able to discover them. Students and Fac- 
ulty alike will remember his addresses in chapel where he led us so 
often into the Holy of Holies of religious experience and contem- 
plation. The brief addresses had received, both in preparation and 
delivery, the best that all his powers could give. His great intolerance 
was work that was poorer than it ought to be. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that in response to a request Pro- 
fessor Cross once wrote and published what he considered a suggestive 
confession of faith—not that it should ever be used as a measuring 
rod by any organization—but as expressing the richest elements of 
the Christian experience. It is simple and profound as was the man 
himself. Because it so finely reveals him as a Christian thinker I 
quote it. 

Part of the preamble runs as follows: 


1 Christian Salvation, p. 233. 
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“Indeed, each local religious community does well to preserve 
its right to individuality of life. Not a dead uniformity, but the 
harmony of difference constitutes the living Christian unity. 

With this understanding it is herewith suggested that the con- 
fession of Christian faith for the immediate future may proceed 
somewhat as follows: 

1. We believe in one supreme personal God; Father of our 
spirits and Author of the universe; Ruler and Judge of all; lov- 
ing and kind, just and holy, forgiving and true; speaking to every 
human heart; willing that all men should come into fellowship 
with him. 

2. We believe in Jesus Christ; in whom the God of love has 
come to us; who gave himself for all; whom we own as Lord of 
our lives; who has revealed to us what we all may be; who is the 
Friend of sinners and Savior of all who seek to be like him. 

3. We believe in the eternal unity of the followers of Jesus in 
one Spirit; they are equal in the rights of spiritual brotherhood; 
they are servants to one another; they are ever to seek to bring 
all men of all races into the life of this one holy family. 

4. We believe in the eternal worth of every man. The good 
gift of life is equally precious to all; the wealth of the good world 
of nature is for all; every one has the right to the good-will and 
ministry of all; to fail to render this service or to wrong a fellow- 
man is to sin against God. 

5. We believe in the sanctity of the wedded life of one man 
with one woman and of parenthood; in the supremacy of the home 
and the right of all children to the means of attaining to true man- 
hood and womanhood; in the sacred dignity of labor and of com- 
merce in its products; in the obligation of all men to a pure social 
and civil life. 

6. We believe in the freedom of religious faith and of thought; 
in the prerogative of the individual; in his right to propagate his 
beliefs among all men without violence to or from any; that in 
the exercise of this liberty lies the way to the ulitmate unity of all. 

7. We believe that our God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and our Father, will never leave us or forsake us; all things shall 
work together for our good; even in death we shall be brought 
nearer to him; in his presence we shall live the life of unselfish 
and eternal blessedness. Therefore we do now unitedly yield 
ourselves to him that we may serve him forever.” 


Commenting on this statement Dr. Cross writes: “It is not contem- 
plated as exhaustive or final. . . . It is to serve the aim of expand- 
ing and not of limiting the range and power of faith.” ? 


1 The Church, The People, and The Age. Edited by Robert Scott and George 
W. Gilmore. Pp. 188-9. 
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Deep and consistent and challenging as was his thought, and princely 
as he was as he moved in the realm of the intellect, he had other char- 
acteristics that glorified his intellectual attainments as the sun softens 
and glorifies the mountainside on which its rays fall. He would surely 
make his own the words of another, ‘““The heart hath reasons that the 
mind knows not.” His humility was real and fine. No matter what 
his achievement his attitude was always, “Not unto us, but unto thy 
great name be all the glory.” He gave greatly for he had greatly 
received. He was a friendly man and his flair for friendship came 
from his love for people. He loved not only people but nature also 
and he learned greatly from her. He understood Wordsworth as he 
sang: 

“Thanks to the human heart by which we live, 
Thanks to its tenderness, its joys, its fears, 
To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


And out of such loving learning came the kindness and tolerance which 
his friends knew so well. There were hours when those who did 
not understand him and who disagreed with his views were un- 
kind and unloving ‘in their attitude and their words. Epithets that 
should not have been used were applied to him. I was not far from 
him in those days. Not once did I hear a bitter word in reply and 
not once did he deny their right to think as they chose. If he ques- 
tioned their charity he did it with a smile though I know his heart 
was hurt. As I look back over the long years I think that the words 
of Tennyson are not entirely inappropriate when applied to one who 
kept step with his God in both mind and heart. 


“T would the great world grew like thee, 
Who grewest not alone in power 
And knowledge, but by year and hour 
In reverence and in charity.” 


He was so thoroughly a man of faith. But here he shall speak 
for himself in his last published words. 


“Personality is supreme in the world by right. Even to our 
half-blinded minds it is plain that the universe, in the unity of its 
processes, must be truly ministrant to the unfolding, in all moral 
beings, of the character of God, the Ultimate Personality. And 
if the personality of Jesus Christ reveals to us the character of 
the One Supreme Being, then we may say with Paul, ‘I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
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nor things present, nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God.’ 


“The longing for an immortality that is to embrace the whole 
race, the desire for a personal immortality for the sake of the 
universal service which it opens to our souls, is not to be satisfied 
by mere information which some one may be supposed to pos- 
sess on this subject. Such ‘information’ could be truly meaning- 
ful only to him whose soul is inspired with the longing for the 
infinitely worthful life, and such a one needs no information. Suf- 
ficient for him is the consciousness of an all-embracing love. For 
that nothing can annihilate. The certainty of the coming of that 
better world is a moral certainty and no other is needed. 

“T bring this thesis to a close with George Matheson’s confes- 
sion in verse of a faith which is my own: 


‘O Love that wilt not let me go, 
I rest my weary soul in thee; 

I give thee back the life I owe, 

That in thine ocean depth its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


O Light that followest all my way, 

I yield my flickering torch to thee; 
My heart restores its borrowed ray, 
That in thy sunshine’s blaze its day 

May brighter, fairer be. 


O Joy that seekest me through pain, 
I cannot close my heart to thee; 

I trace the rainbow through the rain, 

And feel the promise is not vain 
That morn shall tearless be. 


O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from thee; 

I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 

And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be.’” } 


Clean of heart, fervent in spirit, serving his Master, this Christian 
scholar and gentleman has passed from this scene of his labors hav- 
ing brought his day and generation a step nearer to that “better world” 
which he so constantly held in vision and for which he gave himself 
to the end. 

“This friend of mine who lives in God.” 


1 Christian Salvation, pp. 253-4. 
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PRAYER AND BENEDICTION ........... PROFESSOR GEORGE RICKER BERRY 

Our heavenly Father, we thank Thee that in every age thou hast 
raised up unto Thyself prophets, men of vision, faith, and love. We 
thank Thee for our friend, who was one of that goodly fellowsmp. 
He has been to many a true interpreter of Thee, especially of Thy 
thought for men as revealed in Jesus Christ. He continues to live in 
our lives, enlightening them with knowledge of Thee, while he has 
passed on to that larger life which is found in Thy very presence. 
May the eternal world be more real to each one of us because he has 
gone there to be with Thee. 

May the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit abide with us all evermore. Amen. 


Epilogue 


At the midnight in the silence of the sleeping time, 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned— 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
—Pity me? 


Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly ? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
—Being—who? 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake. 


No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, fare ever 
There as here!” 
—Robert Browning. 


Iu Memoriam 
THE REVEREND ALBERT G. LAWSON, D.D. 


PRESIDENT BARBOUR 


Again we have been bereaved in the death of one of our honored 
and beloved trustees. Dr. Albert G. Lawson has gone to his abundant 
reward. While his advanced age had made it difficult or impossible 
to be in attendance at meetings of the Board or of its committees, no 
man has had the interests of the School more deeply at heart. 

The minute which I drew for the records of the Executive Com- 
mittee tells something of the story of this brave and useful life. 


“The Reverend Albert G. Lawson, D.D., died in Newton Center, 
Massachusetts, March 9, 1929. He was a trustee of the Baptist 
Education Society of the State of New York, and was the honorary 
president of its Board of Trustees. Had he lived until the fifth of 
June, 1929, he would have been eighty-seven years of age. So vigorous 
of body and of mind was he, until the very recent past, that it was 
difficult to realize his advanced age. His step, even after he had 
passed the age of eighty-five years, seemed as quick and as active as 
that of youth. His mind was keen, receptive and judicial. When well 
beyond fourscore years, he had been known repeatedly to go from 
his summer home in central New York on journeys of hundreds of 
miles to supply the pulpits of churches, and there were very many 
where he was very welcome in such a capacity as long as it was possi- 
ble for him thus to serve. 

Dr. Lawson was an honorary alumnus of Colgate University, receiv- 
ing the honorary degree of Master of Arts in 1876 and that of Doctor 
of Divinity in 1883. 

He was ordained to the Baptist ministry in Perth Amboy, New Jer- 
sey, in 1862, at the age of twenty years. He was pastor in Perth 
Amboy for four years, in Poughkeepsie, New York, for one year, and 
in Brooklyn, New York, for seventeen years, from 1867 to 1884. He 
was secretary of the American Baptist Missionary Union from 1884 
to 1886, then returned to the pastorate. One of his most notable 
pastorates was that of the North Baptist Church in Camden, New 
Jersey, for twelve years, from 1890 to 1902. He was then pastor in 
Newark, New Jersey, for three years, after which he became pastor 
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in Waterbury, Connecticut, for three years, then in Woodside, New 
York, for six years, from 1912 to 1918. He served as president of 
the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York for several 
years, before its merger with the New York Baptist Union for Min- 
isterial Education. He was a member of the Board of Managers of 
the American Baptist Missionary Union from 1905 to 1910. 

Dr. Lawson stood high in the counsels of the Baptists of the North. 
Few men were more regular than he in attendance at conventions and 
other gatherings of his brethren. He was an exceedingly valuable 
member of any deliberative group into which he came. While inde- 
pendent in thought, he was kindly and irenic in spirit. 

While Dr. Lawson was thoroughly devoted to the interests of the 
Baptist denomination, he was a man of such wide vision and such a 
realization of the need for co-operation between bodies of Christian 
people, that he rendered great service in interdenominational relation- 
ships. He was an ardent believer in the usefulness of the work of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and in his 
membership in the Administrative Committee of that body he ren- 
dered constant and valuable service. No Baptist stood higher in the 
respect and affection of members of the Federal Council. He was 
repeatedly chosen as chairman of the delegates from the Northern 
Baptist Convention to the Federal Council. 

It is a man of unusual sweep of vision, sagacity of judgment, and 
of abounding Christian courtesy, who has gone from us. For several 
years he was eagerly anticipating and promoting the proposed merger 
between the two educational societies of the State of New York, and 
the existence of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School is the realiza- 
tion of his dream. Toward the merger which is now an accomplished 
fact, he prayed and worked with his whole heart. Would that he 
might have lived to give to this great enterprise the benefit of his long 
experience and his ripened wisdom.” 

Dr. Lawson leaves two daughters, Mrs. Francis Wayland Ayer and 
Mrs. Harold Murdock, and a son, Dr. George B. Lawson, professor 
of philosophy in Bucknell University. A third daughter, Elizabeth, 
died during Dr. Lawson’s pastorate in Camden. 


In Memoriam 
THE REVEREND CORNELIUS §S. SAVAGE, D.D. 


GEORGE RICKER BERRY 


Cornelius Samuel Savage was born in Hartford, Conn., May 29, 
1851. He died in Rochester, N. Y., March 1, 1929. He was gradu- 
ated from the Suffield School, Suffield, Conn., in 1874, from Brown 
University in 1878, and from Rochester Theological Seminary in 1881. 
In 1908 he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Brown 
University and from Colgate University. 

Dr. Savage’s first pastorate was at Hannibal, Mo., followed by one 
at Ogdensburg, N. Y. Then he was for nine years pastor at Hamilton, 
N. Y., in close association with Colgate University, and after that for 
eighteen years at Oswego, this service terminating in 1918. After 
that he was connected for two or three years with the Ministers and 
Missionaries Benefit Board and with the Interchurch World Movement. 

The work of Dr. Savage in his pastorates was notably successful. 
He was thoughtful and inspiring as a preacher, a friend to all in 
pastoral relations, a leader in all good things, both local and world- 
wide. 

The service which Dr. Savage has rendered since 1920 has been 
quite as important as that of the preceding years. During that time 
he has been acting pastor in several churches during the intervals 
between pastorates. In Rochester he served in that capacity with 
the First Church, the Genesee Church, the Calvary Church, and the 
Parsells Avenue Church. Outside of this city he has acted in a similar 
relation with churches in Syracuse, Buffalo, Adrian, Mich., and Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Recently he has been ministering to the Baptist church 
in Webster, N. Y., while two important churches were endeavoring to 
secure his services. With these churches he carried on a constructive 
ministry of a high order. 

Dr. Savage has been closely connected with the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School and with both the schools which have united to form 
it. As an alumnus of the Rochester Theological Seminary he has 
always been much interested in its work. While in Hamilton he came 
into close relation with the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York, the governing body of the Colgate Theological Seminary. 
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He was a trustee of this organization continuously from 1892 till the 
merger, and was recording secretary of its executive committee for 
ten years. At the time of the merger he was chosen a trustee of the 
education society and a member of the executive committee. At the 
time of his death he was chairman of a subcommittee chosen to nomi- 
nate a president for the divinity school. 

Dr. Savage had an assured faith in the great realities of the Christian 
life, a faith which welcomed the new light of truth coming from any 
source. He was essentially forward-looking. The problems of modern 
thought and life did not lead him to reflect that the former days were 
better than these. He welcomed perplexities and problems which indi- 
cated the presence of real life in Christianity, to him they were not a 
source of discouragement but an inspiring challenge. 

He had the friendliness and love of the Master himself. His was 
the friendliness that sees possibilities in humanity in its various forms. 
His was the love that never faileth, that beareth all things, believeth 
all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

Dr. Savage was my pastor for several years in Hamilton, being my 
first pastor after I came there to begin my work in Colgate Theological 
Seminary. He became my cherished friend at that time and has so 
remained in all the years since. The world is poorer for his going, 
yet he continues to abide as a very real force in the lives of his friends. 


TRIBUTE BY PRESIDENT BARBOUR TO DR. SAVAGE 
AT THE FUNERAL SERVICE, MARCH 4, 1929 


A good man has gone to his abundant reward. For about nine years 
Dr. Savage has made his home in Rochester. His presence has been 
a perpetual benediction. Few men will be more greatly missed than 
he. To all of us who are gathered here his going is a personal loss. 
He was a wonderful friend, and he bound his friends to him with 
strongest ties. 

Let me say something about the outline of his life. 

He had seven years beyond the threescore years and ten spoken of 
as the allotted term of life. Some of his most useful service has 
been crowded into these later years. 


Like myself, he was born in Hartford, Connecticut. He was 
graduated from the Suffield School, Suffield, Connecticut, in 1874, 
then from Brown University in 1878. Last year he attended the 
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fiftieth anniversary of the graduation of his class from Brown. We 
chanced to go to Providence for the Commencement time by the same 
train, and I saw him frequently in connection with the exercises of 
the following days. I shall never cease to be thankful that the 
privilege of that reunion was granted to him, for during those days 
his face shone with the joy which he found in the gathering of the 
survivors of the class of 1878. When he was glad, I hardly remember 
a face which revealed more fully the joy of the heart. It was such 
a kindly face, so expressive of his abiding spirit of brotherly good will. 

He graduated from the Rochester Theological Seminary in 1881, 
and went into his first pastorate in Hannibal, Missouri, where he 
served four years. Then he came to New York State for three notable 
pastorates, one in Ogdensburg for four years, one in Hamilton for 
nine years, from 1891 to 1900, the last in Oswego for eighteen years, 
from 1900 to 1918. While in Hamilton he naturally came into touch 
with Colgate University. For two years he found his service with 
the Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board, and was for a short 
time with the Interchurch World Movement. 

In 1920, he took up his residence in Rochester and began that 
singularly useful service as pulpit and pastoral supply during the 
intervals between pastorates in the churches. In our own city he has 
served in that capacity the First Church, the Genesee Church, the 
Calvary Church and the Parsells Avenue Church. He served also, 
among other cities, in Syracuse, in Buffalo, in Adrian, Michigan, and 
in Williamsport, Pennsylvania. At the time he was stricken he was 
ministering to the Baptist Church in Webster, New York. Dr. Savage 
was exceptionally well qualified for a ministry of this kind, and his 
work was immeasurably useful. He was so kind, so judicial, so 
experienced, so fearless, so Christian, that his influence for healing 
and for constructive work was very great. As one said in my hearing 
this morning, his was a ministry of healing. He could say plain things 
in a plain way. He could tell people their faults without arousing 
resentment on their part. He was so appreciative of all which was 
good in people, that he called out that good in their hearts and in 
their lives. No man whom I have known possessed more fully the 
qualities which could conserve all the power in the church membership, 
could carry on the work of the church until the coming of the new 
pastor, and could in a wonderfully happy and effective way prepare 
for the new administration. 
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At the time of the merger which resulted in the formation of the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, Dr. Savage was elected a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the’ Baptist Education Society of the 
State of New York, and became a member of its Executive Committee. 

He was honored by Brown University and by Colgate University 
with the degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

He was a man whom it was good to look upon, erect and graceful 
in carriage, with dignified and noble countenance, with eyes which 
told of the great soul within, eyes which could moisten in sympathy 
with grief and sorrow, and which could twinkle with keenest appre- 
ciation of wholesome humor. All in all, it will be hard to find his 
like again. 

If I were very briefly to specify three facts regarding him which 
stand out in my memory and which will always abide with me, the 
first would be his utter fidelity. Fidelity is a grace of surpassing excel- 
lence. What other exceeds it in importance? There was no fickleness 
in this man. He rang true. If he was your friend, he was your friend 
always and everywhere. In him, as in the one of whom the Master 
spoke of old, there was no guile. Deceit and hypocrisy were not in 
him. He was gold without alloy. 

His courtesy was unfailing. Courtesy is sympathy with the self- 
respect of others. I was reading again this morning Cardinal New- 
man’s definition of a gentleman. It is worthy of frequent reading. 
If there are better definitions, I do not know them. “It is almost the 
definition of a gentleman to say that he is one who never inflicts pain. 
He has his eyes on all his company; he is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant and merciful toward the absurd; he can 
recollect to whom he is speaking; he guards against unreasonable allu- 
sions or topics which may irritate; he is seldom prominent in con- 
versation, and never wearisome. He makes light of favors while 
he does them, and seems to be receiving when he is conferring. He 
never speaks of himself except when compelled, never defends himself 
by a mere retort; he has no care for slander or gossip; is scrupulous 
in imputing motives to those who interfere with him, and interprets 
everything for the best. He is never mean or little in his disputes, 
never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personalities or sharp 
sayings for arguments, or insinuates evil which he dare not say out.” 

Does not that definition of a gentleman pretty exactly describe 
Cornelius Savage? 
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He was sane and warm and steadfast in his attitude toward Christian 
truth. There was nothing of the bigot about him, nothing of cynicism 
and suspicion. He loved his Master. His faith was in a Person, not 
in formulas about Him. He held firmly to his own convictions, and 
proclaimed them without fear, but he was kindly and tolerant toward 
the convictions of others. He disarmed enmity by his Christian spirit. 
For him to live was Christ. His attitude toward alleged new 
truth, which often is but a restatement of the old, was that of the 
mariner who “follows the gleam.” 

Now he has gone from us. How strange that his dear wife should 
have survived him, in view of her long and serious illness, during 
which he watched over her with the tenderest solicitude. Those of us 
with whom he talked freely and often during those weeks when he 
walked in the valley of the shadow will never forget his exemplification 
of how a Christian man can hope and endure. 

Yesterday one very dear to him said to one of our trustees who is 
with us today, “What a glorious day father is having!’ And the 
reply of the one to whom she spoke was this, “If he is not having a 
glorious day, there is no hope that any one of us will ever have such 
a day.” 

I am glad that Mrs. Savage asked me to use in this service the lines 
which I now read, for they are very dear to me, and they tell the 
story of his life: 


“He held the Lamp of Life each day 

So low that none could miss the way, 
And yet so high to bring in sight 

That picture fair—of Christ, the Light— 
That gazing up—the Lamp between— 
The hand that held it was not seen. 


He held the Pitcher, stooping low, 

To lips of little ones below, 

Then raised it to the weary saint 

And bade him drink when sick and faint; 
They drank—the Pitcher thus between— 
The hand that held it scarce was seen. 


He blew the Trumpet, soft and clear, 
That trembling sinners need not fear, 
And then with louder note and bold 
To storm the walls of Satan’s hold; 
The Trumpet coming thus between, 
The hand that held it was not seen. 
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But when our Captain says, “Well done, 
Thou good and faithful servant! Come! 

Lay down the Pitcher and the Lamp, 

Lay down the Trumpet, leave the camp,’ 

The weary hands will then be seen 

Clasped in His pierced ones, naught between.” 


So we bid this faithful servant of the Christ whom he loved with 
long and loyal devotion, Hail and Farewell. 


(Having sat under the ministry of Dr. Savage in Hamilton for some 
seven years, it seems to me that one might justly associate with him 
the spirit of that matchless description of the true pastor as found in 
one of the Apostle Paul’s autobiographical passages, written to his 
friends in Thessalonica. J. B. A.) 


“For yourselves, brethren, know our entering in unto you, that it 
hath not been found vain: For our exhortation is not of error, nor 
of uncleanness, nor in guile: but even as we have been approved of 
God to be intrusted with the gospel, so we speak; not as pleasing men, 
but God who proveth our hearts. For neither at any time were we 
found using words of flattery, as ye know, nor a cloak of covetous- 
ness, God is witness; nor seeking glory of men, neither from you nor 
from others, when we might have claimed authority as apostles of 
Christ. But we were gentle in the midst of you, as when a nurse cher- 
isheth her own children: even so, being affectionately desirous of you, 
we were well pleased to impart unto you, not the gospel of God only, 
but also our own souls, because ye were become very dear to us. Ye 
are witnesses, and God also, how holily and righteously and unblama- 
bly we behaved ourselves toward you that believe: as ye know how 
we dealt with each one of you, as a father with his own children, ex- 
horting you, and encouraging you, and testifying, to the end that ye 
should walk worthily of God who called you into his own kingdom 
and glory.” 


“Those we call ‘the dead’ 
Are breathers of an ampler day 
For ever nobler ends.” 


“God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” Matthew 22 :32. 


A MESSAGE FROM DR. SYLVESTER BURNHAM 


Emeritus Professor of Semitic Languages and Old Testament 
Interpretation 


(The older alumni of Colgate Theological Seminary will be glad 
to read the following message of a great teacher whom they love and 
revere as “the grand old man.” The message is an excerpt from his 
letter to the editor of the BuLLETIN dated March 13, 1929 at Newbury- 
port, Mass. where he resides and was occasioned by his receiving 
the news of the death of Dr. Savage. What an extraordinary situa- 
tion is revealed! A blind scholar, eighty-seven years old, listening to 
the reading of the Greek New Testament by his wife whom he has 
taught to read Greek during the last two years in order that he may 
be better prepared to teach his class each Sunday in the Bible School! 
Notice also how completely this emeritus professor on our faculty has 
identified himself with the new Divinity School.) 

I had known Dr. Savage for fifty-six years, as he was in the winter 
of 1873 a student in the Suffield Literary Institution when I was a 
teacher in that school. I had a high opinion of him at that time and 
that opinion did not change when I came to know him later in 
Hamilton as my pastor and at that time and afterward as my very 
dear friend. I agree with you in thinking that he served his Lord 
and the church faithfully and well and so accomplished the work of 
a good and noble life. I feel somewhat sorry that he was not spared 
longer to the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, so that he might give 
to that school the benefit of his wisdom and long experience in de- 
nominational affairs. 

I have noticed with great interest and delight the very remarkable 
success which has attended the campaign of our Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School to secure the funds needed for its work. I very 
earnestly hope that it will now go on to do that work in a way worthy 
of the past history of the Colgate and Rochester seminaries and of 
our great Baptist denomination. My prayer will be for the accom- 
plishment of this work, and for the greatest possible success and use- 
fulness of the School. I wish that I were younger and without my 
present limitations that I also might have a share in the great and 
good work of the School. 

Mrs. Burnham and I have passed the winter very comfortably and 
happily, without colds or influenza or any special sickness. We have 
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not had much cold weather or much snow, so that we have been able 
to go to church and Bible School every Lord’s day. Mrs. Burnham 
is making good progress with her -Greek, in which we have a daily 
lesson. She has almost finished reading and translating all of the four 
Gospels, as we are now nearly through the 15th chapter of John. 
She enjoys the work very much and it is a very pleasing thought to 
me that I can still continue my work of teaching, which I began here 
in Newburyport a little more than 70 years ago. For in 1858, when 
I was 16 years old, I was made a special assistant teacher in our 
High School here, teaching Geometry and Latin. I am glad, there- 
fore, that the inward man still continues to function, even if the 
outward man is not as vigorous as he once was. 


Beyond the Sunset 


I watch the sunset as I look out over the rim of the blue Pacific 
and there is no mystery beyond the horizon line, because I know what 
there is over there. Ihave been there. I have journeyed in those lands. 
Over there where the sun is just sinking is Japan. That star is ris- 
ing over China. In that direction lie the Philippines. I know all that. 
Well, there is another land that I look forward to as I watch the sun- 
set. I have never seen it. I have never seen any one who has been 
there, but it has a more abiding reality than any of these lands which 
I do know. This land beyond the sunset—this land of immortality, 
this fair and blessed country of the soul—why, this heaven of ours is 
the one thing in the world which I know with absolute, unshaken, 
unchangeable certainty. This I know with a knowledge that is never 
shadowed by a passing cloud of doubt. I may not always be certain 
about this world; my geographical locations may sometimes become 
confused, but the other—that I know. And as the afternoon sun 
sinks lower, faith shines more clearly and hope, lifting her voice in 
a higher key, sings the songs of fruition. My work is about ended, 
I think. The best of it I have done poorly; any of it I might have 
done better, but I have done it. And in a fairer land, with finer ma- 
terial and a better working light, I shall do a better work. 

—Robert Burdette, in a personal letter shortly before his death. 


THE GREATER COLGATE-ROCHESTER 
CAMPAIGN 


To start to raise pledges of $250,000 and secure $457,000 is a unique 
experience, but it is the story in brief of the Greater Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School campaign up to date. 

Readers of the BuLLetrIn will recall that one of the imperative neces- 
sities, as a result of the merger of the Colgate-Rochester seminaries 
was a new location and new buildings, together with some additional 
endowment to enable the institution to take certain advance steps that 
were necessary. Mr. Rockefeller had made a pledge of $5.00 for $1.00 
up to a total from him of $1,250,000. His contribution was to go 
toward the buildings and site, if we raised $250,000 in cash for the 
additional endowment. 

A campaign committee was created which should have general charge 
of the campaign and, as the readers will recall, that committee worked 
among the alumni, the trustees, the Baptist constituency over the 
country, and the local constituency and community in Rochester. 

The campaign was carried on in all of these areas simultaneously 
but it came to a head in a community campaign in Rochester during 
the period of February 10 to 19. 

Mr. G. Fred Laube and Mr. A. E. Metzdorf had general charge of 
the campaign in the city of Rochester. They had built up a splendid 
organization of teams from the various Baptist churches. Cards were 
distributed to them and the campaign was carried through locally in 
the usual fashion. Four evening meetings were held at the First 
Baptist Church. A splendid campaign board had been prepared 
showing a vista indicating the possible view of the campus. The 
objectives and the team captains also were shown. 

Very vigorous work was done by the teams. Too much credit 
cannot be given to Mr. Laube and Mr. Metzdorf, who constantly en- 
thused and guided and inspired the team workers. Mr. Ewell and 
a number of others associated with him took charge of the office end 
of the preparation of the campaign and handled it most efficiently. 

Dr. Barbour and the Chairman worked among larger givers. Dr. 
Barbour was chairman of the Specifics Committee and Dr. Lichty, of 
Clifton Springs, was chairman of the Constituency Committee outside 
of the city. Prior to the local campaign Dr. Barbour and the writer 
had made numerous trips around various parts of the country and 
had made approaches not only to alumni groups but to many indi- 
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viduals who could give larger amounts. Many decisions among these 
individuals were pending when the local campaign began. 

Every effort was made to brirg-all the work to a head, as far as 
possible, during that period. 

One of the unique features during the local effort was the holding 
of a service for the dedication of the new campus. The workers and 
their friends gathered on a Sunday afternoon on the crest of the 
campus hill, overlooking the city and the adjoining country, and there 
held a service dedicating the campus to the work of the Kingdom 
and ‘consecrating themselves to the task of achieving the goal set 
before them. Both moving and still pictures of this event have 
been preserved for historical purposes. That particular meeting was 
held as the result of a suggestion made by Mr. William Kirby, 
the efficient local publicity man who had been retained for that purpose 
and who served the institution and cause splendidly not only during 
the time of the raising of the money but also caraE. the period of 
preparation for the drive. 

An announcement which had a real influence upon the campaign 
was made at the opening night when a great company of Baptists came 
together to launch the campaign. The chairman told the workers con- 
cerning Mrs. Yates, a lady who had become interested in the work of 
Lake Avenue Church through its radio broadcasting, and having heard 
of this Divinity School need had indicated that, though she was a 
member of another communion, she would be glad to have some 
part in the campaign and upon its being presented to her, had given 
a pledge of $10,000 and later, of her own volition, had raised it to 
$15,000. This gave interdenominational standing to the whole enter- 
prise and lifted it to a large financial place in the minds of many people. 

The most extensive good will was encountered as the visitors went 
out. It was found that while the institution had been here many years: 
it was not in the consciousness of many residents of the community. 
One of the objectives, therefore, was to get the institution into the 
minds of the people of the community and thus create good will 
for it. It is believed that this has been one of the greatest by-products 
of the campaign. 

Naturally, the closing night of the drive was looked forward to 
eagerly and was a climax extraordinary. We had set the minimum 
goal at $300,000. As the pledges came in and were reported the total 
slowly climbed until it reached $297,000 and apparently was to end 
there. Some people mistaking it for the end actually went home. 
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The chairman suggested, however, that anyone going home at that 
time might regret it later. Then Dr. Barbour was called upon for 
some final words. He announced three gifts totaling $25,000 from 
the three daughters of the late James L. Howard of Hartford, Conn. 
One of these ladies had been Dr. Barbour’s Sunday School teacher 
in his boyhood. Their father had been a close friend of his father. 
Naturally, the teams greeted this announcement with tremendous 
applause. 

The second surprise came when the announcement was made that 
an anonymous giver from out of the city, and of another denomination, 
had quietly said to Dr. Barbour after he had referred to the campaign 
one time in a visiting pulpit, that he felt it was a splendid proposition 
and would be glad to give $25,000 toward it. Our readers will be 
glad to know that this was one of the great business men of America 
and a great Christian layman. At this second announcement the 
enthusiasm rose to a great height. Others thought that the final 
moment had come and prepared to leave. 

Then a third announcement was made that another anonymous giver, 
who now allows his name to be published, namely, Mr. Ambrose 
Swazey of Cleveland, had pledged $100,000 as a specific gift toward 
the erection of either a library building or a library wing to the ad- 
ministration building. It is needless to say that, when this announce- 
ment was made, men on the teams who had worked so strenuously to 
succeed, broke into cheering and went wild in their enthusiasm. It 
was one of the most dramatic moments the writer has ever seen in 
any campaign. 

Though we had attempted to secure the gift of $100,000 for several 
months, we did not know certainly that it would come until just before 
the closing meeting. Many people in town and out of the city, who 
had been solicited for larger amounts, did not make their decisions 
until the final day of the campaign, so that no one knew what a remark- 
able result was being achieved until we actually began to gather to- 
gether the various reports. 

At the conclusion of the evening the whole company rose and sang, 
with a fervor and enthusiasm hard to equal, the great words and tune 
of “Diadem,” the hymn which is becoming the favorite of the Divinity 
School. Those present will not soon forget how those words sounded 
to them that night, “All hail the power of Jesus’ name, Let angels 
prostrate fall, Bring forth the royal diadem and crown Him Lord of 
All.” 
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The two subsections of the campaign to secure the alumni quota 
and the Rauschenbusch Lectureship quota, being carried on by mail, 
could not, of course, be concluded as quickly as could the local 
campaign. The objectives of the Rauschenbusch Lectureship will be 
pointed out by Dr. Price, chairman of that committee, in an article 
in another section of the bulletin. That campaign is moving on 
steadily and we hope yet to achieve even the high goal which has 
been set for it. 

As we write this article, we are receiving in every mail, pledges of 
various sizes from members of the alumni body. These come from 
all sections of the globe—missionaries on the home and foreign fields, 
pastors, editors, graduates of the two schools that were merged to 
make the Divinity School. All seem anxious to have some part in 
the great enterprise. $25,000 was the goal set for the alumni. While 
as yet that goal has not quite been reached, there is no question that 
it will be reached and surpassed. Those who have received so much 
in the past from the teachers who have contributed information and 
inspiration to them are evidently determined not to let others be the 
only ones to be generous toward their Alma Mater. 

It will be interesting also to know that not only did people pledge, but 
many of them have begun to pay in immediately, recognizing that every 
dollar paid in calls for five from Mr. Rockefeller. People are saying 
“Then I will get mine in immediately so that my dollar and his five 
shall begin to work in drawing interest for the cause.” At this writing 
$65,000 has been certified as paid in on the pledges, thus claiming five 
times that amount from Mr. Rockefeller. 

The success of the campaign not only assures the buildings and site 
but guarantees a sufficient increase in the endowment to enable the 
School to undertake many new advance steps, as fast as the organiza- 
tion and personnel can be secured to carry these developments through 
in an efficient and worthy manner. The Campaign Committee takes 
this occasion to say how deeply they appreciate the help of all those 
who co-operated to make this magnificent success possible. 

A. W. BEAVEN 
Campaign Chairman 


[President Barbour, to whom the extraordinary success of the 
campaign was in no small measure due, wishes to declare emphatically 
that the splendid result obtained would have been impossible if it had 
not been for Dr. Beaven. Tue Epitor] 


THE RAUSCHENBUSCH LECTURESHIP 
FOUNDATION 


It was most fitting that the suggestion of a Foundation for a Me- 
morial Lectureship to Walter Rauschenbusch should come from out- 
side the circle of those immediately associated with the Divinity 
School. Mrs. Edmund Lyon something like a year ago made the 
offer of ten thousand dollars toward such a fund if a total of twenty- 
five thousand dollars could be raised. The trustees accepted the chal- 
lenge of Mrs. Edmund Lyon as indicating the temper of the friends 
of Dr. Rauschenbusch and set up the campaign as part of the gen- 
eral drive to meet the Rockefeller offer. During the Quadrennial 
Meeting of the Federal Council in Rochester in December 1928, a 
Memorial Luncheon in honor of Professor Rauschenbusch, sponsored 
by Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, Rev. James Myers and Dr. Justin 
Wroe Nixon, was set up at the Seneca Hotel. Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell of New York City presided and Honorable Isaac Adler 
was among the speakers. We were reminded that a decade had passed 
since the death of Walter Rauschenbusch. A preliminary notice of 
the proposed lectureship was given. 

During the Quadrennial Mr. Harold Marshall of Boston, in a con- 
ference with Dr. Nixon, proposed that the lectureship take on the 
character of a national institution and that people outside of Roches- 
ter be given the opportunity to contribute with the understanding that, 
if sufficient funds should be provided, the lectures might be given in 
other centers in addition to Rochester. Later, by reason of Mr. 
Marshall’s suggestion, a National Committee was secured to sponsor 
the project, and the goal was raised to fifty thousand dollars. Some 
of the names on the list of the National Committee are in themselves 
significant. It is noteworthy that less than one-half dozen individuals 
who were solicited for the use of their names declined and these for 
excellent reasons. Below is a list of some of the more widely known 
persons on the National Committee of sixty-four: Jane Addams, Will 
W. Alexander, Roger W. Babson, William Adams Brown, Henry 
Sloane Coffin, George W. Coleman, Jerome Davis, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Zona Gale, Frank E. Gannett, Everett C. Herrick, Mordecai 
Johnson, Rufus Jones, Paul W. Kellogg, Henry Churchill King, Shailer 
Mathews, Francis J. McConnell, Charles C. Morrison, Joseph Fort 
Newton, G. Bromley Oxnam, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Vida D. Scud- 
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der, Margaret Slattery, Fred B. Smith, Robert E. Speer, Graham Tay- 
lor, Harry F. Ward, Mary E. Wooley. 

The suggestion to give the Lectureship a national scope embodied 
the hope that funds might permit the bringing of the very foremost 
persons in the world who are working in the field of social Christianity 
to Rochester and the sending of them forth to such centers as Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Cleveland and other places. The action which 
the Board of Trustees took at its meeting with regard to this matter, 
provided for either the giving of the lectures in other centers, or the 
publication of the lectures for wide distribution. The amount sub- 
scribed to date on the above basis is $38,969.00. The subscriptions 
are coming in slowly, some of them from unexpected sources. The 
friends and disciples of Walter Rauschenbusch are found throughout 
the earth and only gradually does the news come to them of this pro- 
ject to perpetuate his memory. Persons who themselves subscribe are 
sending in the names of others whom they believe to be interested. 

The unique character of this proposed Lectureship consists, first, in 
the fact that it is contributed to by a large number of men and women 
of social vision, by workers and engineers in the field of human sym- 
pathy, and by educators who find in Rauschenbusch’s penetrating in- 
sight a new revelation of the mind and spirit of Jesus; second, in the 
proposed scope of the lectureship, designed as it is to carry the 
Rauschenbusch message far and wide both through the spoken word 
and through the published volumes; and third, in the fact that it was 
suggested and loyally promoted by individuals who were in no official 
way connected with the institution in which Rauschenbusch served. 
With no pressure and no artificial salesmanship, the gifts have been 
the spontaneous free-will offerings of those who find satisfaction in 
helping to enshrine the memory of and give wide currency to the 
spirit and teachings of one whom Dr. Fosdick in a recent radio ser- 
mon classed with St. Francis and John Wesley—these three being the 
great discoverers of Jesus. 

Should the amount go beyond the fifty thousand dollars which was 
adopted as the goal of the National Committee, the provision which 
has been made by the Trustees for the giving of lectures in other cen- 
ters or the publication of the lectures for wide distribution, will enable 
every dollar of income to be used for the spreading of the Rauschen- 
busch message and spirit. Thus far, the larger part of the amount 
raised has come either from citizens of Rochester, or from the alumni 
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of the Divinity School. There is, however, a committee at work in 
New York City, headed by Dr. Samuel McCrae Cavert, General Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council, and Dr. Worth M. Tippy, Secretary of 
the Social Service Commission of the Federal Council. The Boston 
Committee, headed by Mr. Marshall and Mr. George W. Coleman, 
expects to secure substantial funds in New England. 

The response to the more or less formal letter appeal has been a 
surprise even to the committee itself. The correspondents have 
spoken of the “sainted Rauschenbusch” as a “prophetic world leader,” 
as “our greatest social prophet,” as “one whose national and interna- 
tional significance is universally recognized,” as “a great prophetic soul 
who wished to make the Christ-way-of-life dominant in our American 
social order.” A prominent College President writes that Walter 
Rauschenbusch is only now coming into his own. What more appro- 
priate service could Colgate-Rochester Divinity School render to the 
Christianity of the future than to send forth year by year the messages 
of the foremost thinkers in the field of social religion in the name of 
the Walter Rauschenbusch Memorial Lectureship. As stated above, 
the income from a much larger sum of money than fifty thousand 
dollars could be well expended in this cause. 

Oro JostaH PRICE. 


By becoming one with the social self, the individual, instead of 
being crushed, is made far vaster, far grander, than before. The re- 
nunciation which he has to accept in abandoning merely individual 
ends is immediately compensated by the far more vivid life he now 
enters into. In abandoning his exclusive individuality, he becomes for 
the first time a real and living individual; and, in accepting as his 
own the life of others, he becomes aware of a life in himself that has 
no limit and no end.—Edward Carpenter. 


Be strong! 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift, 
We have hard work to do, and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it. ”Tis God’s gift. 


Be strong! 

It matters not how deep entrenched the wrong, 

How hard the battle goes, the day how long. 

Faint not, fight on! Tomorrow comes the song. 
—Maltbhie Babcock. 


SEVEN-MINUTE ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT 
BARBOUR 


February 12, 1929, over Radio Station WHAM at Roch- 
ester in the midst of the financial campaign to meet 
Mr. Rockefeller’s conditional offer 


It is a pleasure and a privilege to make use of the equipment of 
WHAM to say something regarding the effort now being made to 
further the life and work of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 
That school is now at a stage of the utmost importance in the service 
which it has rendered and in the larger service which it hopes and 
expects to render in time to come. From 1818 to 1928, a period of 
one hundred and ten years, the Colgate Theological Seminary did its 
work in Hamilton, New York. From 1850 to 1928 the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, established in the same year which saw the 
founding of the University of Rochester, has done its-work in this 
city. Both Colgate and Rochester have had as their object the train- 
ing of leaders for the churches. Nothing is more essential, not only 
to the welfare of the churches but to the welfare of the world, than 
is a trained leadership in the church. The lack of this is oftentimes 
lamentably apparent. 


In 1928, less than a year ago, there was completed a merger and 
consolidation of these two great schools. The new corporation has 
been established ; the new Board of Trustees is in operation; the new 
faculty is carrying on its work, and the school is fully established 
in Rochester, as the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School. 

A new site and new buildings are imperatively needed. The old 
site of the Rochester Theological Seminary upon the corner of East 
Avenue and Alexander Street, once in the suburbs of Rochester, 
has now become, and increasingly will become, undesirable for school 
use. Business has crowded out East Avenue. The present buildings 
completely cover the campus. The increasing traffic renders the site 
ill-adapted to school work. A change of location and equipment is 
necessary. 

We have secured one of the most beautiful sites in Rochester, or 
elsewhere. A tract of twenty-four acres at the corner of Highland 
Avenue and Goodman Street has been purchased, directly across 
Goodman Street from our beautiful Highland Park, an object of pride 
to the citizens of Rochester. There, upon a beautiful rolling campus, 
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a noble group of buildings is planned. The estimated cost of the 
site and such buildings as we now need is $1,250,000. To this:must 
be added $250,000 in increased endowment, the income from which 
will enable the school to meet the necessarily increased cost of operation 
on the new site, and also to undertake an enlarged work in the interests 
of the ministry in a large area around Rochester, particularly for 
those who have not had to such a degree as others, the advantages 
of school training. 

After most careful investigation Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has 
offered to us $1,250,000 providing $250,000 is realized from other 
sources. All within the sound of my voice will understand that this 
is a phenomenally generous offer. It is unthinkable that we should 
fail to provide the amount necessary to bind his pledge. We are 
now engaged in a week of intensive canvass in Rochester. We are 
frankly and without apology asking the help of all to whom my voice 
now comes. This school is not narrow in its plans or purposes or 
service. It invites students of every denominational body, and serves 
them all upon one level. 

In all these years the Rochester Theological Seminary, now merged 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, has endeavored to lend its 
aid to every worthy community enterprise. Through its faculty and 
students it has given unsparingly to every agency for good. Not for 
many years has it asked for anything in its own behalf. Now, with 
confidence, we come to Rochester and to the territory far beyond, 
telling you of the opportunity which is ours and yours, and asking you 
to help. We do this not only upon the ground of religion, but upon 
that of community service. I may add that in my own residence of 
forty years in this city, I have never seen a more general attitude 
of good will toward any enterprise than that which we are finding 
in regard to this. Many people are giving not at all under a sense 
of compulsion, but with a smile and with an expression of good will 
and of good cheer. The school is finding that people of many faiths 
are not unmindful of the service which it has tried to render during 
the long years. 

The press has brought to you in a most generous way full informa- 
tion as to the plans for the campaign and as to its progress. It has 
thus rendered great service, and it is deeply appreciated. 

If you are minded to help us to reach our goal, please write or 
telephone to us at the campaign office, 1113 Temple Building, Rochester. 

Thank you for your kindly and gracious attention. 


CREATIVE CONSERVATISM * 


Gaius GLENN ATKINS 


There is now amongst us a very great need of wise leadership to 
instruct us in the very difficult matter of deciding what ought to be 
continued and what ended in the general going current of our common 
life, and I think that need is likely to grow more acute within the 
next generation. We can not and we ought not to continue everything 
but we may make a sad mistake in the whole difficult matter of dis- 
crimination, allowing those things to go on which ought to be ended 
and ending a very great deal which ought to go on. Very likely the 
writer of the Letter to the Seven Churches in the second and third 
chapters of Revelation would not object too strongly if one should 
re-edit a phrase of his message to the church in Sardis and make it 
read: “Be watchful and strengthen the things that ought to remain.” 

The whole secret of wise conservatism is in those ten words. There 
is enough in our own time which ought not to remain—we are all 
sure of that—but we have so many unhappy differences of opinion 
about what we ought to keep. There is hardly a phase of all our dear 
bought inheritance which someone is not proposing to send to the 
scrapheap. If some of our contemporaries had their way, everything 
would go from last year’s model of a motor car to God. On the 
other hand, what many of us consider the most inconsequential things 
are being defended as though they were the strategic salients of decisive 
battlelines. 

It’s not very likely that we shall ever agree in this difficult region 
but the more nearly we can be brought together to some creative, far- 
visioned agreement the better it is likely to be for the future and I 
should think all this to bear very strongly upon the task of the minister 
for the next thirty years. You and your comrades are going out to 
undertake a work far flung and splendid, but unless you prove your- 
selves the conservators of the enduring values with a clear-eyed vision 
of what the future really needs you will fall short of your supreme 
service. 

If you do not do something like this, no one else is likely to do it. 
I have recently been reading “Middletown,” an apparently dispassion- 
ate and accurate study of the interwrought ways of life in a repre- 
sentative American city of say thirty thousand people. It is on the 


* An address delivered at the Chapel Service on February 26. 
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whole a depressing survey. If our machine age can produce nothing 
better than that, I would not wager its unchanged continuance against 
many generations. Almost the most depressing aspect of the whole 
survey is the report of what the churches are doing. They seem 
lost in dull littlenesses and without power to bring vision to a community 
which is soul-sick for the want of it. 

This typical American life of ours wants a thorough sifting out 
and who shall sift it if not the prophet and the spokesman for Jesus 
Christ? If the minister of the future is to strengthen the things that 
ought to remain, he will need sound moral judgment, which is nothing 
else but the power to weigh values and lay hold strongly of master 
issues and refuse to be lost in marginal concerns. The issues of life 
are always coming up to our moral judgments and we possess a power 
we do not always exercise to forbid or permit them. Moral judgment 
will need to be backed by moral passion, steadfastness of will and 
some contagious power to share the vision with others and enkindle 
them with a like spiritual fire. 

Moral judgment and spiritual passion will need to be carried through 
in great patience and reinforced by a really tender and discriminating 
touch. The real trouble is, I suppose, that the very greatest things and 
the inconsequential all get tangled up together. Religion particularly 
becomes so intimately a part of what supports it as to make it very 
much like the strong growth of old ivy upon a weathered wall. The 
ivy is living and the wall is dead, but the tendrils of the ivy have 
so penetrated the wall that if you scrap the wall the ivy goes down 
with it. It is going to need an enormous and delicate patience to take 
the living growths of faith and hope and love which must endure, 
disentangle them from the inherited supports of religion and furnish 
them with new supports out of all the materials of science and knowl- 
edge and self-understanding which are being built into the structure 
of our new world. I do not altogether envy the minister whose task 
that will be, for it will not be easy; but at the same time the need of 
it is plain as sunlight and the wise doing of it means not only the 
continuance of religion but the security of our common enterprises. 

There are many things which the disciplines of an institution like 
this should supply those whom it serves, but you yourselves have no 
richer responsibility nor commanding duty than to perfect yourselves 
to become at once guardians and creators of those things that should 
remain. 


THE RETURN OF PROFESSOR ROBINS 


Professor Henry B. Robins, who has been absent on leave for the 
greater part of the past academic year, returned from his trip abroad 
March 13 and resumed his work in the Divinity School at the opening 
of the second term of the Spring Semester. Dr. Robins left Rochester 
last June, and, with Mrs. Robins and their son Gordon, spent the 
summer in Europe, visiting England, Holland, the Rhine, Switzerland 
and France. Upon the return of his family to America, and after 
a brief visit to Italy, Dr. Robins sailed from Marseilles, September 22, 
as a member of the commission appointed by the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society to visit the four missions of the Society in 
India. Four months were spent in the actual touring of India, the 
entire trip covering above eleven thousand miles, and, with the 
journey from America and back, above thirty thousand. The party 
visited forty-nine stations in the four India missions, and attended the 
annual conference of each mission. Dr. Robins gave the principal 
address at the Ko Tha Byu Centennial, in connection with the Burma 
Baptist Convention session at Tavoy, last October. He preached the 
annual sermon before the mission conferences of Burma, Assam and 
South India, and gave a number of devotional addresses in each of 
the four missions. He brings home the greetings of the many Colgate 
and Rochester alumni in the India missions. 


Professor Berry, who has been granted a leave of absence for the 
first semester of 1929-30, expects to spend most of the semester in 
Palestine, with visits to Baghdad and vicinity and to Egypt. He has 
been appointed an Honorary Lecturer in the American School of Ori- 
ental Research in Jerusalem for the year 1929-30. This school, 
founded in 1900, in 1925 moved into a fine new building, in the quar- 
ter north of the Damascus gate. There is a similar school in Baghdad, 
opened in 1923, under the same management. Both schools are now 
conducted by the American Schools of Oriental Research, an organi- 
zation which was incorporated in 1921, and has on its Board of Trus- 
tees representatives of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 
the Archeological Institute of America, and the American Oriental 
Society. 
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STUDENT LIFE IN THE TRANSITION 


PauL CALHOUN CARTER 


What is to be the character of student life on the new campus? 
This is the question frequently raised by members of the present 
student body. It is possible that the student body of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School may undergo more profound transformation than any 
other phase of the institution’s life. Marked trends away from the 
conventional activities of the two student groups are to be noted in 
the affairs of this first season together. This is not to say that all these 
new tendencies are to become permanent aspects of the new student 
body. For example, a significant innovation is the absorption of all 
the students in extra-mural activities. Never before in the history of 
either the Rochester or Colgate student bodies could it be said that 
all the students were spending so many hours in the services of churches 
and other religious organizations. Hence the question arises, will the 
Highland campus make for greater seclusion and more exclusive in- 
terest in scholastic attainment and research? It is altogether probable 
that some such reaction may attend the removal of the Divinity School 
to the new campus. 

With the environment of the school transferred from the busiest 
intersection on East Avenue to the wholesome quiet of those terraced 
hills adjacent to Highland Park, the interests and activities of student 
life will undoubtedly assume new direction. One of the paramount 
problems of the present student body will be solved at once. With 
twenty-four acres of miniature “Rockies” to explore, neither students 
nor professors are apt to be indicted for neglecting their physical 
culture. Student recreation has been no small problem. The bowling 
alley and a few pieces of gymnasium apparatus which are to be found 
in the basement of Alvah Strong Hall tell the story of splendid attempts 
to meet this need in spite of restricted quarters. 

The effect of new dormitories, homes for married students, a com- 
modious dining hall, a stately chapel whose beauty will constrain one 
to worship, a modern library and more adequate classroom facilities, 
should result in the enrichment of the student body at large. The 
native beauty of the new site is certain to ennoble the cultural apprecia- 
tions of the school community. 

Be that as it may, it is hardly within the province of the writer to 
predict the future of our student body. Such a venture would pre- 
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suppose a very high grade of clairvoyance. It will engage us long 
enough to tell merely the story of what is doing among the students. 

The daily program of the studerit is quite suggestive of what may 
later become his lot as pastor. Here are a few of the activities carried 
by one of my colleagues: a full course of study, including Senior 
Preaching and the attending obligation to spend two hours in prepara- 
tion for every hour of classroom instruction, obligations demanding 
two hours daily as student assistant in a city church, leadership of a 
Y.M.C.A. group two hours each week, pursuit of a course in the 
Extension Department of the University of Rochester three hours 
each week, together with participation in certain affairs of the Federa- 
tion of Churches, and the social functions of the Divinity School, 
university and church. This is a bit exceptional, perhaps, though 
similar programs are carried by a few members of every class. A 
member of the graduating class is bookkeeper for the Boarding Club, 
acting pastor of a suburban church, engaged nearly every week for 
readings and travel lectures, guards his health by taking time out for 
recreation, and maintains a high rank of scholarship. A similar story 
could be told concerning members of both the other classes. I recall 
a sentence in Dr. Barbour’s first letter to me saying, “You will find 
many opportunities for service in Rochester.” It is phenomenal that 
sixty-five students should find their way into so many fields of en- 
deavor. It is safe to say that there is not a service organization, youth 
club, or church office in Rochester which has not at some time sought 
leadership from this student body. 

That our men are really accomplishing things was testified in the 
report at a recent chapel service, when it was noted that student pas- 
tors had baptized more than one hundred persons during the year. 
The seminary training is no longer completed with the reading of 
prescribed books and the completion of term papers. Rather, the stu- 
dent avails himself of the practical experience which the student pas- 
torate offers. It is interesting also that all members of the faculty are 
able to point to years of active service in the pastorate. The practical 
nature of the modern theological training is sometimes overlooked by 
friends of the Divinity School who have not inquired concerning this 
phase of student life. 

In view of the heavy routine to which the students gladly subscribe, 
it would not be surprising if the normal co-operative activities of the 
student body were crowded into insignificance. Such is not the case. 
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Rather, the combined student bodies of Colgate and Rochester semi- 
naries have committed themselves to the vital support of traditions 
which they now cherish in common. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Elmer Love, president, the student 
body has executed all the plans which claim the attention of this 
organization from year to year and, in keeping with the period of 
transition, the body has instituted worthy innovations. Among the 
major social events of the season have been the Reception for new 
students and new members of the faculty, the Halloween Party 
sponsored by members of the Second Year Class, the Christmas Party 
by the First Year Class, the First Annual Banquet of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School by the entire Student Body, and the Spring 
Party. 

We could not offer a satisfactory description of student life without 
telling something of the achievements of The Coterie Club. This or- 
ganization, composed of women students, wives of students and of 
professors, is supported by a wealth of tradition dating from the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. Its exact origin is obscured by 
the fact that from the beginning of The Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary there has been the most cordial fellowship among the women inti- 
mately connected with the seminary. Here again, the Colgate-Roches- 
ter union has brought an enriched background to this phase of social 
life. 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Charles Albert Thunn, President of 
The Coterie, this season’s programs have embraced a variety of fea- 
tures including missionary addresses, music, entertainments of a novel 
order, talks on current issues, and the annual picnic. The club meets 
in the home of a faculty member on the first Friday afternoon of each 
month. Members of the club entertained their husbands and friends 
as guests of Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin D. Profio at their home in Canan- 
daigua on May 3 in observance of the annual picnic. 

The First Annual Banquet of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
following the Ninteenth Annual Banquet of the Rochester Theological 
Seminary, held Tuesday evening, February 19, marked the development 
of a new series of student functions. For those acquainted with the 
traditions of the Hamilton campus, The Annual Banquet recalls pleas- 
ant associations at the formal At Home Reception in the Autumn and 
the formal dinner given by The Baptist Education Society in the 
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Though The Alexandra was just the place for the banquet because 
of its unusual charm and convenience, it was remarked at many of the 
tables that in the not distant future the student body and faculty may 
indulge the high privilege of celebrating this annual festivity in our 
own new dining hall on the Highland campus. 

Under the leadership of Rolland N. Dutton, chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Banquet program breathed much of the spirit of this season 
of student life. It was not mere circumstance that James Timothy 
Boddie was made toastmaster. His genial spirit, poise and accomplish- 
ments vindicated the good judgment of the student body and perhaps 
reminded Rochesterians of the contributions made to this community 
by other members of his race. We remember especially Mordecai 
Johnson, and Howard Thurman, formerly of the Rochester Student 
Body. Those who recall the banquet of 1928, attended by Isamu Chiba 
of Japan, and also the year previous when five Japanese students were 
present, will appreciate more fully the contributions made by repre- 
sentatives of other nations and other races. Indeed, it is rather to 
be lamented that there is not more contact between the students 
of the German and Italian Departments and the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, though it is true that many students have availed 
themselves of advantages of class instruction and tutoring in both 
schools. 

The fact that Dr. Clarence Augustus Barbour was guest of honor 
at the banquet, demonstrated two well known facts. First, Dr. Barbour 
has always made his way into the hearts of young people, particularly 
among college and theological students, and, second, that there is on 
all occasions the finest relationship between the student body and the 
faculty. There is little doubt but that the student body will find it 
difficult to realize that President Barbour will not be seen so frequently 
on our campus next year. The spirit of the banquet made it clear that 
Dr. Barbour goes to Brown on furlough, soon to return to Rochester 
and exert further influence upon the student body of Greater Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 

It seems no more than fair that we should mention the names of 
those committeemen to whose labors the Annual Banquet brought last- 
ing tribute. The three classes were represented as follows: Third 
Year Class, Rolland N. Dutton, chairman, Clarence G. Vichert ; Second 
Year Class, A. Webley Beaven, James N. Zeigler; First Year Class: 
Seward H. Bliss and Walter O. Makowsky. There was not the 
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minutest detail that was not carefully planned by this efficient group. 
Worthy precedents were established for succeeding banquets of the 
Divinity School. 

Members of the faculty who were guests of the Boarding Club 
during the season, 1926-1927, undoubtedly appreciate the benevolent 
spirit in which members of the club often serenaded their guests. In 
the words of the Victor comedian, “We didn’t sing good, but we sang 
loud.” The enthusiasm with which the men have always joined in the 
chapel singing has given evidence of a more serious kind that the 
student body should have access to the services of a music director. 
Mr. Theodore Fitch, Music Director in the University of Rochester, 
Instructor in Eastman School of Music, and quite a choral leader 
around town, has proved to be the man for this responsibility. Mr. 
Fitch comes to the campus for an hour three afternoons during the 
week. He has organized a Glee Club for men who have had some 
musical experience. The Glee Club has appeared on important pro- 
grams, including the Annual Banquet and Lenten Services. Mr. Fitch 
has also offered his services to a larger chorus of unrestricted member- 
ship. This larger group has received special training in the art of 
congregational singing. It is really noticeable that this training has 
had its effect upon the chapel music. But perhaps the best feature 
of the new music program is the series of appointments for private 
instruction in voice culture arranged by Mr. Fitch. The men who 
have availed themselves of this invitation say that the music director 
has not only succeeded in helping them to achieve better results in 
church music, but that the voice culture has also helped to effect a 
better speaking voice. It is the opinion of Mr. Elliot M. Shirk, Presi- 
dent of the Glee Club, that this music program will become more and 
more significant in the life of the student body until it may become 
established as an accredited course in the curriculum in the Divinity 
School. 

The Boarding Club, established in the winter of 1926, has served 
as the focal point for student life in the Seminary and Divinity School. 
Under the leadership of Mr. Donald Head, the first manager of the 
club, splendid precedents were established which have been perpetuated 
by Mr. William Osgood and Mr. Charles S. Dayton. The fine con- 
tacts with faculty guests, added opportunity for social contacts among 
the students, and the remarkable conveniences which have attended the 
Boarding Club, cause the members to wonder how former students 
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ever got on without a commons. As a member of the club I have often 
carried on a private study of the table talk in the endeavor to detect 
in what respects it differed from conversation in the college commons. 
It was first noticeable that the students were truly democratic. Rarely 
do the same groups occupy a table at two successive meals. Each 
table is usually occupied by representatives of all three classes. After 
having discussed problems, debates and humorous incidents of the 
morning classes, conversation is apt to drift to the next party, Bob’s 
latest reported romance, the proper observance of Lent or the most 
desirable route through Europe. Representatives of foreign culture 
bring their distinctive contributions to the subject under discussion 
and so the club has been a force for cosmopolitan appreciations and 
democratic ideals. The club’s advantages have been enhanced by 
many excellent Tuesday noon programs presented by members of the 
student body and guest artists. Our contact with the Eastman School 
of Music has been especially enriched by virtue of these “specials.” 
And then the co-eds and wives of the married students lend the charm 
of their presence. One could not do justice to the Club without noting 
that wholesome influence exerted by Mr. and Mrs. Watts, supervising 
the details and caring for the daily routine. Those of my colleagues 
who have found it necessary to eat early in order to meet an engage- 
ment know something of that genial welcome which greeted you when 
you ventured into the kitchen. The Boarding Club offers an index 
to the student life, for it is true indeed that most of the affairs of 
life are settled at the dinner table. And so the student body has been 
socialized by the renovation of those three small rooms beneath the 
South Wing of Alvah Strong Hall. 

The several classes are organized so as to offer special activities for 
their members and for the student body at large. The Third Year 
Class, under the leadership of Mr. Carl E. Dawkins, President, has 
been responsible for the Tuesday Chapel Services, sponsored the 
Spring Party, and have presented entertainments in local churches. 
Mr. Elliot M. Shirk is vice-president, and Mr. J. Timothy Boddie, 
secretary and treasurer. 

The Second Year Class was in charge of the Fall Party. This 
social function occupies a unique position for the whole student body. 
The First Year Class is introduced to the social life of the community 
at large as the members meet representatives of a score of youth church 
groups. Delightful contacts of the previous year are renewed by 
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members of the Second and Third Year Classes. Mr. Wilfred T. 
Packer is President of the Second Year Class, while Mr. Albert W. 
Sheckells, Jr., is vice-president, and Mr. B. D. Profio is secretary and 
treasurer of the Second Year Class. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Quentin T. Lightner, President, the 
First Year Class has contributed to the student life of the Divinity 
School by arranging the Annual Christmas Party, by co-operating 
in the Annual Banquet, and by observing ‘““Family Night” at the Peo- 
ple’s Rescue Mission. Members of the class have also entered into 
the church life of the community by offering group programs under 
the supervision of the Gospel Team. Members also participated in a 
debate in Immanuel Baptist Church on the question: ‘Should we 
Christianize America before endeavoring to carry the Christian mes- 
sage to foreign lands?” Speeches from this debate are to be pub- 
lished by the Mission Board. The class was entertained in the home 
of Professor and Mrs. Earle B. Cross. Mr. Dwight L. Bahr is treas- 
urer of the class. 

The student body at large was represented at The Middle Atlantic 
Association of Theological Seminaries last November on the Campus 
of Crozer Theological Seminary by Mr. Albert W. Sheckells of the 
Second Year Class and Mr. Alfred C. Davis of the First Year Class. 

The Student Pastors’ Association of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School was organized recently by members of the Student Body who 
serve rural churches as pastors. This group meets twice each month 
with a guest speaker at one session and group discussion at the next. 
Rev. John E. Smith, D.D., was the first guest speaker to appear before 
the club. On February 26, Dr. Smith delivered an address on “The 
Pastorate in New York State.” Rev. Fred Dean was guest speaker 
on Tuesday afternoon, March 23, and Rev. Alfred E. Isaac addressed 
the club April 23 on problems peculiar to the rural pastor. Mr. Al- 
bert W. Sheckells is President of the Student Pastors’ Association, 
while Mr. Charles Trent is vice-president and Mr. Arthur Charsky is 
secretary. Professor John Frederick Vichert is faculty counsellor. 

These, then, are a few of the many phases of student activity in 
the Divinity School. One may observe that this student life is quite 
different from that of the college campus. Perhaps a significant ob- 
servation is that our student group represents youth having come of 
age and having become adjusted to the outlook of the world’s most 
benevolent profession. 


THE AYER LECTURESHIP 


The Ayer Lectureship of The Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
was established some months ago by a gift from Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
fred W. Fry. This lectureship is in memory of Mr. Francis Way- 
land Ayer, who for two years before his death in 1923 was president 
of the New York Baptist Union for Ministerial Education, the society 
which was in charge of the Rochester Theological Seminary. This 
lectureship is designed to deal with “some phase of the Christian Re- 
ligion and Message.” 

The first lecturer upon the Ayer foundation is Professor Willard 
Learoyd Sperry, Doctor of Divinity, Dean of the Theological School 
in Harvard University. The general subject of his series of lectures 
was “Signs of These Times.” 

The subjects of the individual lectures under the above general 
subject are as follows: I. “The Permanent Religious Background” ; 
II. “The Office of the Church”; III. “Individualism”; IV. “Human- 
ism”; V. “Mysticism.” ; 

Dean Sperry’s lectures have proven to be an auspicious inaugura- 
tion of this new Ayer Lectureship. They remind one of that fine 
saying of Holy Writ: “He filleth thee with the finest of the wheat.” 
These lectures were the matured product of a fruitful mind which 
has pondered long and deeply upon the subject of religion, both as 
known in the speaker’s own experience and as observed in the long 
stretches of human history and particularly in contemporary life. The 
gifted Dean of Harvard’s theological school brought to his task wide 
reading, literary and philosophical culture, sane mental balance, a rare 
gift of felicitous phrasing, and an unusual ability in public speaking. 
Last, but not least, was the distinction and force of his personality and 
his deep religious spirit. 

It is no wonder that the spacious parlor of Alvah Strong Hall was 
filled at each lecture with eager and delighted listeners. We feel we 
owe a great debt to Dr. Sperry for the service he has thus rendered 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, and we are glad to say that 
those who could not be present with us to hear the lectures will be 
able to read them when they are published by Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, probably next autumn. It is gratifying to be able to re- 
port that the student body voluntarily attended en masse, and that a 
very considerable number of alumni came back, some of them from 
long distances, and stayed for the entire series of five lectures. 
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Our alumni and friends will rejoice with us over this splendid be- 
ginning of a valuable and permanent feature of our work and influ- 
ence as a School, and it is a pleasure to announce that the Ayer Lec- 
tureship will be worthily continued next year by Lynn Harold Hough, 
the mere mention of whose name is enough to raise our minds to a 
high pitch of expectancy. 

Joun B. ANDERSON. 


DOUGLAS HARING UPON THE HUMAN SIDE 
OF NEW NIPPON * 


Every lover of the Japanese people will welcome the intimate 
sketches of Japanese life which are embodied in Mr. Haring’s attrac- 
tive volume. As the author says, “Japan herself is a work of art; she 
continues to inspire all who yield to her civilization.” No mere jour- 
nalist or globe-trotting tourist could have painted the forty-odd pastels 
which are combined in this volume. Only one who had been himself 
taken into the inner circle, who had learned from themselves how 
Japanese think and feel, could have accomplished the fine result which 
Mr. Haring has attained. Nor could mere experience have produced 
the result; in addition to intimate acquaintance and a sympathetic 
spirit, there must have been a certain literary and artistic skill in any 
such author. For Mr. Haring has achieved what in its main features 
reminds one of a Japanese painting, though it is also endowed with 
that perspective upon which the West insists. The strokes are few 
and sure, graceful and expressive, true as the realist’s sketch is true, 
but always with the memory that the body has a spirit, always, in 
other words, with that intangible something which yields atmosphere 
to a play or tone to a painting. Something of the human quality of 
O. Henry finds expression in the treatment of types and personalities ; 
these are not lay figures upon a theatrical screen, they are flesh and 
blood, with all the movements of emulation, aspiration and despair, 
all the disappointing, illuminating, and achieving qualities, which make 
life itself so wonderful a thing, and which make the Japanese people 
in particular so fascinating. The book is splendidly illustrated by 
original photographs. 

Henry B. Rosins. 


*The Land of Gods and Earthquakes. By Douglas Gilbert Haring, New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1929. 
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WHAT REVIEWERS THINK OF PROFESSOR 
MOEHLMAN’S “THE STORY OF THE 
TEN COMMANDMENTS” 


“The Story of the Ten Commandments” recently published by Har- 
court, Bruce, and Company for Professor Moehlman has made a deep 
impression the country over and abroad as well. Even scholars in 
Italy have paid attention to it. Catholics, Jews, and Protestants have 
voiced their appreciation of it. Religious leaders, newspapers, de- 
nominational weeklies, and secular magazines have given large amounts 
of space to it. A few of these estimates are appended. 

An American Catholic priest—‘‘The world of religious literature is 
immensely richer because of your labor. May God bless you, my 
brother, in your work.” 

Rabbi Jacob S. Minkin in the Edmonton Journal, Alberta, Canada, 
August 18, 1928—“A scholarly and vivid account of the Ten Com- 
mandments written with the love and fervor of profound religious 
conviction, yet with discriminating critical judgment, in a style, clear 
and admirable, to make the book intriguing for all lay readers.” 

Dr. John Haynes Holmes, Unitarian, in New York Herald-Tribune, 
May 20, 1928—“The book is important because it demonstrates by a 
specific and impressive instance that religion is a natural product of 
the social experience of mankind.” 

Justin Wroe Nixon, Presbyterian, in Christian Century, April 5, 
1928—“In an age of theological uncertainty and dissolving moralities 
the Ten Commandments have been popularly supposed to stand firm as 
Gibraltar. Christians of all types have regarded them as the binding 
law of God, the irreducible minimum of faith and ethics. Now comes 
their biography. In the hands of the historian this last great series 
of thus-saith-the-Lords is humanized. These commandments reveal a 
changing significance in changing human settings. For the critically- 
minded, religion as law finally disintegrates. For them, the choice lies 
henceforth between some gospel of inward creativity, like that of 
Jesus, and moral despair.” 

U. M. McGuire in The Baptist, March 24, 1928—“‘When Moehlman 
is usher, let all who have corns keep their feet out of the aisle.” 


New York Times, May 13, 1928—“Dr. Moehlman has succeeded 
admirably in making a scholarly study of the Ten Commandments, 
rich in its contents and authoritative in its nature.” 
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George B. Catlin, Detroit News, May 27, 1928—“The outstanding 
religious book of the year, thus far at least.” 

“F. B.” in Boston Evening Transcript, April 7, 1928—“Whether 
his book be welcomed as it should be, or anathematized, Dr. Moehlman 
gives one furiously to think.” 

N. Courtenay James in Rochester-American, April 1, 1928—“The 
old catechisms with their iron-clad concepts and their threadbare liter- 
alism no longer satisfy the Twentieth Century.” 

Henry D. Learned, in Asheville, North Carolina Times, May 28, 
1928—“Professor Moehlman tells us how the Jewish decalogue comes 
to be the backdrop of our stage, and in the telling he touches on more 
things of deep interest to more people than a shelf full of books.” 

Salt Lake City News, July 8, 1928 (George B. Catlin)—“It is an 
illuminating book which clarifies bewildering discrepancies and contra- 
dictions which have proved pitfalls for many Bible students.” 

“C” in Dallas, Texas, News, June 24, 1928—“Mr. Moehlman has 
not set out to furnish Mencken and his tribe religious justification 
for their protest against the blue Sunday laws.” 

Cornelia Knapp, Chicago Evening Post, June 29, 1928—“Little ex- 
ists concerning the story of the decalogue that is not touched upon 
in Mr. Moehlman’s study.” 


Saturday Review of Literature, New York City, July 7, 1928—“The 
Story of the Ten Commandments is made neither a sermon nor an 
ethical treatise, but a kaleidoscopic tale of humanity’s life.” 

“T. G. M.” in Crozer Quarterly, April 1928—“TIt is a piece of fine 
work, with a wealth of information in every chapter, and yet so reada- 
ble that it ought to be a delight to the layman.” 

Mercury, May 1928—“Dr. Moehlman has written an extremely 
interesting and valuable book.” 

Methodist Review—1928, p. 644—‘“The book is a timely contribu- 
tion to clearer ethical teaching.” 

Smith in Rochester Alumni Review, June 1928—“Each command- 
ment of the decalogue is probably explained more clearly than ever 
before, and it is a revelation to learn the scope of the human interests 
involved.” 

Fred B. Dean in Greece Community Builder, May 1928—“Especially 
every Sunday School teacher ought to read it. If you can’t buy a 
copy, come and borrow mine. You will find it more absorbing than 
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the Saturday Evening Post and far more enlightening than the usual 
radio program.” 


- 


President Evans of Crozer Theological Seminary—“It is as en- 
trancing as a romance.” 

William F. Badé, Professor of Old Testament, Pacific School of 
Religion—‘The book seems to me to strike out on an entirely new 
path.” 

E..A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, The University of Wisconsin— 
“T never imagined so interesting a book could be made on that sub- 
jects 

Emory S. Bogardus, Professor of Sociology, University of Southern 
California—“You have given the subject a unique and interesting 
trend.” 

Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia University—“It is a long time 
since I have looked into any book that has pleased me-so much and 
in so many ways.” 

Dr. A. W. Beaven, Lake Avenue Baptist Church, Rochester, N. Y.— 
“T sat up until twelve o’clock Monday night and got about two-thirds 
through your book. I certainly enjoyed it.” 

George Cross, Professor of Systematic Theology, Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School—“‘It stirs one up to the task of interpreting anew the 
progressive unfolding of the moral consciousness of humanity.” 

Henry B. Robins, Professor of the History and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School—“It seems to me that 
nobody could read this book with any attention at all without being 
forever weaned of the legalistic conception of religion.” 

John B. Anderson, Professor of Christian Theology and Ethics 
in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School—‘A product of a some- 
what encyclopedic mind, a delightfully readable book for the learned 
and the unlearned, a fascinating description and enlightening discus- 
sion of an all-important aspect of the life of mankind. A strikingly 
original piece of work, creative of that spirituality in religion which 
is the polar opposite of legalism, and helpful in several other direc- 
tions . . . toward the right use of the Bible, the better under- 
standing of ethics, and a larger degree of unity among religious peo- 
ple” 


1876 


1878 
1879 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1889 
1891 


1892 


1893 
1894 


1895 


THE ALUMNI REGISTER 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


George A. Smith, from Green Cove Springs, Fla., to 87 Bev- 
erly St., Melrose, Mass. 

Ex. Henry O. Hiscox, D.D., from Mt. Vernon, to Hotel Mont- 
clair, Lexington Ave., and 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Giles H. Hubbard, D.D., from Coopers Plain, to Preston Hol- 
low, N. Y. 

William Ashmore, D.D., from Swatow, China, to 2227 North 
Broadway, Santa Ana, Calif. 

Edward E. Silliman, from South India, to 3647 Grim Ave., 
San Diego, Calif. 

Ex. James B. Thomas, from Los Angeles, to 700 Irving St., 
Alhambra, Calif. 

Martin W. Twing, D.D., from Alton, Ill., to Saco, Maine. 

Duey L. Martin, from Canisteo, to Wayne, Schuyler Co., N. Y. 

Henry P. Cochrane, D.D., from Burma, to 1443 Chapin St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Ex. W. H. Baylor, D.D., from Baltimore, Md., to Baylor Apart- 
ments, Portsmouth, Va. 

George D. Rogers, from Atlantic, to 1628 First Ave., N. Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

James A. Thoms, from Brookfield, to The Bluff, Kings Park, 
rt SY: 

Ex. Henry Topping, from Berkeley, Calif., to Ashiya, Hyogo 
Ken, Japan. 

Alonzo R. Stark, D.D., from Cambridge, to Pomeroy, Ohio. 

Marcus J. Brown, from New Berry, to Crystal Falls, Mich. 

E. F. Osborn, D.D., from Ann Arbor, to 806 Wheaton Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Henry F. Waring, from Memphis, Tenn., to 129 Goodspeed 
Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. 

Frank Kaiser, from Detroit, Mich., to 30 Cherry Road, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 

Jacob Pfeiffer, from 2422 Sharon St., to 4327 Willow St., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Robert D. Trick, from Bridgeport, to New Milford, Conn. 
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1896 


1897 


1898 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


Ex. Harold Pattison, D.D., from New York, to Community 
Church of Little Neck, Little Neck, L. I., N. Y. 


President John W. Crouch, from La Grange to College Heights, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

Dr. John Walker, from Parishville, to Box 52, Dickinson Cen- 
LOL NG Y- 

Ex. A. B. Bellondi, from Methuen, to 10 East Prospect St., 
Lawrence, Mass. 

Francis F. Butler, from Colorado Springs, to Box 578, Deer- 
trail, Colo. 

William DeG. Chipp, from Keuka Park, to Lake Ronkonkoma, 
PALIN AY 

Maynard R. Thompson, from 1272 Patterson St., to 1832 
Orchard St., Eugene, Ore. 

Henry Z. Davis, from St. Clair, to 739 East 6th St., Flint, Mich. 

George R. Dye, D.D., from San Bernardino, to-810 East 76th 
Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Frederick C. Lovett, from Napa, to Gonzales, Calif. 

Henry A. Porter, D.D., from St. Louis, Mo., to 406 Altamonte 
Circle, Charlottesville, Va. 

Roy L. Van Deman, from Yankton, S. D., to 135 North Wash- 
ington St., Whittier, Calif. 

George H. Waters, from Swatow, China, to Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, Battle Creek, Mich. (on furlough). 

Prof. Lyman M. Denton, Ph.D., to President Lyman M. Den- 
ton, Ph. D., Kansas City Baptist Theological Seminary, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 

Fred E. Taylor, from Redlands, to 934 North Towne Ave., 
Pomona, Calif. 


Walter V. Bacon, from Duquesne, to Ambridge, Pa. 

Stephen J. Corey, D.D., from St. Louis, Mo., to Missions Build- 
ings, Indianapolis; Ind. 

George E. Finlay, from Canandaigua, to Greenwich, N. Y. 

Oscar Lee Owens, Ph.D., Shrine Building, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pres. F. J. White, D.D., from Shanghai, China, to R; F. DO} 
Upland, Calif. (on furlough). 


F, G. Kenny, D.D., from Indianapolis, to First Baptist Church, 
La Porte, Ind. 
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James V. Latimer, D.D., from Shanghai, to Executive Sec. 
American Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., Hankow Branch, 
Hankow, China. 

Tully F. McCrea, from Glendale, Calif., to Box 74, Sta. B., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Hugh F. Moore, from Des Moines, Iowa, to Montevideo, Minn. 

Ex. A. Freeman Anderson, from East Orange, N. J., to 14 
Montgomery Ave., Takoma Park, Maryland. 

F. C. Kreager, from Granville, to 1593 South Third St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Wallace S. Boardman, from Boston, Mass., to 17 Beacon Ave., 
Biddeford, Maine. 

T. L. Frost, S.T.D., from Glens Falls, to American Bible Train- 
ing School, 139 St. Felix St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

John H. Giffin, from Kaying, China, to Box 651, Granville, 
Ohio (on furlough). 

Charles A. McAlpine, from New York, N. Y., to 257 Hamil- 
ton Ave., St. George, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Samuel C. Mead, from Park Ridge, to 6 East Elm St., Chicago, 
Il. 

H. W. Vodra, from San Francisco, to 528 Fitch St., Healds- 
burg, Calif. 

J. F. Weinhauer, from Hancock, to Edmeston, N. Y. 

Lawrence A. Wood, from Mansfield, to 364 South State St., 
Marion, Ohio. 

E. L. Bayliss, from Auburn, to Osceola Baptist Church, Ne- 
ponset, Ill. 

F. S. Bernauer, from Oakland, Maine, to 19 Wabon St., Rox- 
bury, Mass. 

Andrew L. Fraser, from 1642 Jackson Blvd., to Y. M. C. A. 
Room 730, 1804 Congress St., Chicago. 

Ex. Prof. Carey H. Conley, 79 Lawn St., Middletown, Conn. 

John P. Davies, 23 Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, China. 

F. K. Singiser, D.D., from Troy, to 1154 Phoenix Ave., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

John C. MacFarlane, Ninga, Manitoba, Canada. 

Ex. Albert M. Boggs, from Narsaravupet, S. India, to 6320 
Ventnor Ave., N. J. (on furlough). 
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1908 


1909 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1915 


Ex. John P. Herring, from 73 Horatio St., to 108 East Seven- 
teenth St., New York, N. Y. 

J. Herbert Cope, from Germantown, Pa., to Tiddim, Chin Hills, 
Burma, India. 

Frederick S. Porter, from 1515 West 24th St., to 1127 West 
27th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lloyd C. Smith, from Brookings, S. D., to Nellore, South India. 

Ex. H. Lawford Nicholls, from Los Angeles, to 446 Mesa Road, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 

Silas D. Huff, from Peru, Ind., to First Baptist Church, Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

W. J. Longley, from Ramapatnam, to Cumbum, Kurnool Dis- 
trict, South India. 

A. P. Van Dusen, from Syracuse, to Canton, N. Y. 

L. D. Weyand, Ph.D., from Liberty, Mo., to Rushton, La. 

Ex. Edward Armstrong, 1112 West Santa Barbara St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. a 

Ex. Charles H. Starett, from Salem, to Duncan Falls, Ohio. 


C. W. Atwater, D.D., from Cincinnati, Ohio, to First Baptist 
Church, Anderson, Ind. 

Wm. H. Fowle, from Kansas City, Mo., to Laramie, Wyo. 

Albert K. Morris, from Huron and Cherry Sts., to 427 West 
Central Ave., Toledo, Ohio. 

E. H. Clark, from Enning, to Union Center, South Dakota. 

Charles M. Cobb, from Hot Springs, Ark., to Hermosa, South 
Dakota. 

A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., from New York, N. Y., to care Mr. 
Douglas Slaten, Hotel Bancroft, Berkeley, Calif. 

Frank E. Eden, from Hackensack, N. J., to 19 Ravenwood 
Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

Alfred Trenerry, from Ionia, Mich., to 56 Fifth St., Huron, 
South Dakota. 

Hugh Winton, from 1017 82nd St., to 1121 77th St., Dyker 
Sta., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

George C. Fetter, from 820 Columbus St., to 412 East Main 
ot., Ottawa, Ill. 

Elbert J. Smith, from Iowa City, Iowa, to 140 South Grant 
St., West Lafayette, Ind. 
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1914 


1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


Z. D. Browne, from Haskins, Ohio, to 87 North Fremont St., 
Bellevue, Pa. 

Clyde L. Gibbens, from Bennettsville, to R. “C” Box 685, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Angus C. Hull, from Grand Island, Neb., to Broadway Baptist 
Church, Denver, Colo. 

Clyde W. Townsend, from Goodland, to Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Ex. Joe Albert Riggs from Chariton, to First Baptist Church, 
Burlington, Iowa. 


Arthur H. McKee, from Omaha, to Eden Baptist Church, 
Stromsburg, Neb. 

Chester J. Oxley, from Burlington, Vt., to Granville, Ohio. 

Frank L. Stacy, 8 Cawker Bldg., 14 Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ex. Richard M. Rundle, 179 Washington St., Hempstead, L. I., 
i ee 

Paul J. Gates, from Westmoreland, to 171 East Grand View 
Ave., Sierra Madre, Calif. 

J. H. Vatcher, from Port Huron, Mich., to 236 Broadway, 
Somerville, Mass. 

Dean C. Hill, from Fairland, to Hanover, Ind. 

Arthur D. Smalley, from 305 Nelson Ave., to 109 McCarroll 
Ave., Washington, Pa. 

Glen W. South, from Longmont, Colo., to Thermoplis, Wyo. 

Ex. Herman A. A. Whitehead, 307 Stewart Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Harold H. Davis, from Redford, to 926 Superior St., Port 
Huron, Mich. 

W. L. Sharp, from Chicago, Ill., to Granville, Ohio. 

H. C. Wedel, from East Peoria, Ill., to Randolph, Minn. 

Francis E. Cooper, from Mexico, Mo., to First Baptist Church, 
Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Roy B. Deer, from 1666 North Seventh St., to 2515 Farring- 
ton St., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Ex. August H. Birkel, from West New York, N. J., to Honeoye 
Falls, N. Y. 

Prof. H. A. Aguiling, from Box 231, Iloilo, to Central Philip- 
pine College, Jaro, Iloilo, P. I. 

Lawrence T. Nutting, from Conway, Ark., to Preston School of 
Industry, Waterman, Calif. 
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Louis H. Randle, from St. Paul, Minn., to Highway Baptist 
Church, Cottage Grove, Ore. 

H. E. Woodard, from Dayton, to West Park Baptist Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Harold F. Stoddard, from Third Ave., to 105 Sixth Ave., War- 
ren, Pa, 

Walter J. Thoms, from 64 Spring St., to 168 North Main St., 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Ex. Gaither A. Briggs, from Louisville, Ky., to Buena Vista, 
Cae 

Lester W. Bumpus, from Troy, to 260 Semple St., Oakland, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George L. Cutton, from 487 South Salina St., to 433 South 
Salina St, syracuse, Ny. 

Harold N. Geistweit, from Des Moines, Iowa, to Ninth St. 
Baptist Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. , 

George W. Irby, from Richburg, to Maysville, South Carolina. 

Charles S. Owen, from La Salle, to 9017 South Military Road, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Martin Storgaard, 12902 Locke Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Roy E. Williamson, from 910 Seward Ave., to 13929 Rosemont 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 

G. C. Brenneman, from Lansing, to 707 Woodworth Ave., Alma, 
Mich. 

W. J. Diegelman, from Burlington, to 416 West Eighth St., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Charles N. Hardin, from Dalton, Nebr., to North Bend, Wash. 

Ex. Arthur F. McKenney, care Y. M. C. A., West Main St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Ex. V. Panizzoli, from 16205 Wark Ave., to 510 Hermon Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ex. George C. Van Artsdalen, from Malta, Ohio, to Oaks Cor- 
Tlersy Na, Yi: 

Jenkin H. Davies, from 145 Goodspeed Hall, University of 
Chicago, to 5427 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Charles A. Davis, from Portland, Maine, to Apartment D, 354 
Wadsworth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Joseph B. Dellutri, from New York, to 1215 Sixty-first St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Stuart V. Goude, from Port Angeles, to Pershantin, Wash. 
George L. Heim, from Western, Neb., to 442 Jordan Ave., 
Montoursville, Pa. 
Hubert Mitchell, from Topeka, Kansas, to 407 Satilla St., 
Waycross, Ga. 
H. F. Myers, from Cortland, to Lake Placid, N. Y. 
Duncan M. Olmstead, from University of Chicago, to Lisle, 
i a ae 
1925 Earl F. Adams, from Hillsdale, Mich., to Irving Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago, Ill. 
Warren E. Jackson, from 303 Chicago Blvd., to 180 South 
Union St., Tecumseh, Mich. 
Ray N. McCann, from Riverton, Wyo., to Belpre, Ohio. 
Miss Gladys E. Townsend, from Ithaca, N. Y., to 215 Forest 
Hills St., Jamaica Plain Sta., Boston, Mass. 
David O. Voss, from 201 North Franklin St., to 104 University 
Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 
Ex. Wm. H. McKee, from Baltimore, Md., to 287 Park Ave., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Ex. Carl A. Nissen, from Barrington, to University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 
1926 Hayes M. Braker, from Zanesville, to Park Avenue Baptist 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Andrew P. Burton, from Chicago, Ill., to Dale Apartment, 636 
Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Clifford W. Ergood, from Mt, Ephraim, to 125 Mill St., Mt. 
Holly, N. J. 
Lester O. Hooks, from Matadi, S. W. Africa, to Sona Bata, 
via Thysville, Congo Belge, Africa. 
Bert F. Jones, from Miles City, Mont., to Twin Falls, Idaho. 
Clarence S. Justice, from 672 Olmstead Ave., to 357 West 
Michigan Ave., Dearborn, Mich. 
Alvin F. Klause, from Creighton, to Grindstone, South Dakota. 
Hermann E. Koenig, from Rochester, N. Y., to 333 East Main 
St., Barrington, Iil. 
Harland K. Tuttle, from 314 Fourteenth St., to 1108 Fourth 
St., Charleston, Ill. 
1927 Walter L. Bailey, from East Bloomfield, N. Y., to 65 Rockland 
St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Halsey R. Carstens, from Yakima, to Burton, Wash. 
Kenneth L. Cober, from Rochester, to 20 West Gibson St., 
Canandaigua, N.Y. = 
Floyd J. Fitch, from Onsted, to 250 East Main St., Ionia, Mich. 
Ellison S. Hildreth, from Holyoke, Mass., to Cabot, Vt. 
Donald W. Lane, from 639 Holgate Ave., to 311 Second St., 
Defiance, Ohio. 
Tomiya Massaki, from University of Chicago, to 133 Tono, 
Iwate, Japan. 
Saburo Namioka, from Tono, Iwate-ken, to 10 Watamachi, 
Himeji, Japan. 
Johannes Norgaard, Ole Suhrsgade 20, Copenhagen K, Den- 
mark. 
H. A. Robertson, from Medora, to Manitou, Man., Canada. 
John C. Smith, Jr., from New York, to 925 St. Mark’s Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gerald Watkins, from Leominster, Mass., to First Baptist 
Church, Cortland, N. Y. 
Roland M. Wendell, 1317 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
Ex. Kilburn K. Holt, from Niagara Falls, to 300 Alexander 
St., Rochester,3N. Y. 
1928 Hale C. Cole, from Waterford, N. Y., to Divinity School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Martin L. Leuschner, from 3915 North Eighth St., to 551 West 
Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia, Pa. 
George B. MacDonald, Eleventh Baptist Church, Diamond and 
Van Pelt Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Curry M. Spidell, from Saskatchewan, Canada, to Bellows 
Falls, Vt. 
Fred White, from East Henrietta, to Whitesboro, N. Y. 
1929 Ex. Maurice R. Entwistle, from Richburg, to 232 Elmwood 


Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 
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ADDRESSES WANTED 


Harry H. Bawden, class of 1898, last known address Chula Vista, 
Calif. 

Charles H. H. Moore, class of 1899, last known address 4336 Mil- 
bourne St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jesse E. Rhodes, class of 1905, last known address Oakland, Calif. 

Walter L. Evans, class of 1913, last known address 1619 Post Despatch 
Building, Houston, Texas. 

Otto E. Schultz, class of 1914, last known address Wilmington, Del. 


